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Manufactured By 


NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Manufacturers: N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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PEIRCE 
EXPANSION BOLTS 


The low cost and great holding 
power of Peirce Expansion Bolts 
have made them one of the most 
popular bolts for attaching insu- 
lator brackets to brick or con- 
crete walls. 


Guaranteed not to work loose un- 
der any condition. 

ask your jobber 
HUBBARD & COMPANY 
PITTSBURG - CHICAGO 








Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND 
CAPACITIES 


OS, Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


At ERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE. R. |. 


OH! AGO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINGINNATI—Traction Building 
WEW YORK—100 East 42nd St. 
BOSTON—IT76 Federal St 
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Lineman’s Safety Strap 


There is probably no tool upon which 
the lineman’s life depends so much. 

















Built with a sense of responsibility for 
men’s lives, “Red Devil” Safety Straps 
have won a high rating among linemen, 


for SAFETY. 


No. 349—Extra heavy oak tanned 
leather. Linen stitching and copper 
rivets throughout. 134 inches wide, $3.75; 
2 inches wide, $4.35 each. 
Electrician’s tool booklet 
free on request. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 


Mfrs. of “‘Red Devil’’ Tools 


87 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 
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American Steel & Wire Co.'s 
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Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature — Free 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Treated or Plain 
Pentrex a Specialty 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 
228 Breadway, New York 
2844 Semmit St.. Telede Oble 
Rialte Bidg, Seo Praneciser 
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PRINTING VY Company 
FORT WAYNE, INO 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


les and 
« Forms 


Write for San 
Prices on I.C. 


Ours Are the Best 
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TELEPHONE On 


E34 


NeYce® 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The following is a list of Telephone Exchanges 
by States that I have appraised: 


Arkansas..... 2 New York ......... 2 
Florida . . 2 North Carolina..... 6 
Iilinois.. . . @ * Gs « condeendenes 71 
Indiana........ 219 Pennsylvania......23 
Iowa... ....»-& South Carolina..... 4 
Kentucky .......21 Tennessee......... 12 
Michigan. 22a | WEhés 006200808 ll 
Missouri......... 2 od 
New Jersey ...... S- DO cadcececese 410 














































Buy With Confidence 


You get your money’s worth when 
buying telephone parts made by Tele- 
phone Manufacturers. The parts shown 
are the results of knowledge obtained 
by building similar parts for years, and 
represent the best in design and man- 


182000—Head | Phone ufacture. 


The Lark Radio Head Phone 
List $6.00 


Send for Bulletin 101. 


No, 60-L’/-Radio Plug 


39 D L’-Radio Jack List 90 Cents 
List 50 Cents 37B Jack—List Price $1.00 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRI BUTORS 
ST. — ELECTRIC CO. 


Paul, Minn. 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. * B. R. ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEVER IN DOUBT 

















when Runzel Lenz 


CABLES 


For Switchboard 


d 
ee ae Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


are in use, you need never be in doubt as to Guaranteed to possess all the 


clear and perfect connections being made. At oe A 
all seasons of the year and for many years they characteristics for satisfactory and 


regularly perform their work without giving permanent service. 


the slightest complaint. 
Our twenty years’ experience in the manu- We carry large stocks of round 


facture of telephone and switchboard cords, singles, square singles, two, th ee, 
cables and wires has enabled us to employ the four, six and nine duct, in stand- 


one Fo nsogpnane core in our cables—a sat- ard and short lengths, in splits, 
urated wax core. ¢ 

Specialization breeds leadership. May we serve mitres and bends. 
you in your next requirements? 


Runzel Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. Se aad pees 
1751 N. Western Ave. Chicago, IIL. 1 
init tance sugar? THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BRAZIL INDIANA 
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Under the super- 
vision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
at Washington a sur- 
vey has been made 
it affects the 
The result of 
the investigation indicates that telephone 


of the radio situation as 
farmers of the country. 


men—particularly those in rural districts 
and adjoining towns—might well devote 
some attention to the radio on the farm, 
and with an eye to profit for themselves. 
We hear so much about radio that the 
assumption is natural that receiving sets 
are aS numerous on the farms as in the 
cities and towns. The government survey 
denies this theory. Few farmers, compara- 
tively, have taken up radio for various 
reasons, but principally because they know 
nothing about its installation or its use. 
It would seem that this is the logical job 
for the telephone man working in rural 
communities. If the radio manufacturers 


are to introduce radio among farmers, 
and make it as popular as the automobile, 
who runs the rural 
lines undoubtedly is best adapted to handle 


the task. 


the telephone man 


x* * * * 


Che Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
under the Department of Agriculture, sent 
out a questionnaire to its several.thousand 
county agents to determine the extent to 
which American farmers are interested in 
racio. Their replies indicate that 364,800 
farms have receiving sets. 

That may seem like a good many farms, 
but it is really less than 5 per cent of the 


tot.| number of farms in the country, and 


RADIO ON THE FARM AND THE LOCAL 
TELEPHONE MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


the department was surprised to find that 
radio has made so little headway in the 
rural districts where it would seem it was 
most needed. 


x* * * * 


The survey shows that little constructive 
work has been done so far to bring the 
radio to the farmer. He is not ready to 
invest in an expensive receiving set, and 
yet he needs one covering long distance as 
he lives far away from broadcasting sta- 
tions. So far the agricultural colleges 
have done little or nothing to help him in 
a radio way—which Washington thinks 
rather queer. 

The point was also brought out in the 
government survey that while electrical 
supply houses and lighting companies are 

fitted radio to the 
it is difficult to reach him thus 


because he does little business with them. 
. @ * = 


probably to bring 


farmer, 


On the other hand, the rural telephone 
man is in close touch with the farmer. 
Few, indeed, are the farms nowadays that 
do not have a telephone, and the chances 
are that when the farmer begins to con- 
sider radio it will be the telephone man 
to whom he will naturally turn for advice 
and assistance. 

If the Washington department is inter- 
ested in helping the farmer to secure radio 
service, it ought to devise some method for 
utilizing the availability of the rural tele- 


phone man, and, of 
course, making it 
worth his while. 

As long as people 
living in cities and 
towns keep the radio manufacturers busy 
filling orders, they probably will not make 
a special drive for farm business—but 
some day they will find it desirable also to 
go after the farmers’ 
automobile makers. 

* * * + 


trade, as did the 


And when that day comes they will find 
that the local telephone man is the best 
medium for getting in touch with radio 
buyers in agricultural sections. Already 
quite a number of small-town telephone 
companies are adding materially to their 
incomes by selling radio equipment, in- 
stalling sets and giving maintenance 
service. 

* * ” + 

Hard times have probably prevented 
many farmers from buying radio service 
in the past two years, but the handicap of 
tight money conditions will disappear as 
the agricultural situation improves. 

It is not to be denied, either, that the 
tendency of the average farmer to haggle 
over telephone rates has naturally influ- 
enced telephone men to have as little to 
do with the “tillers of the soil” as possible. 

Of course, they have had a hard row to 
hoe of late years, and have seen little spare 
cash, but they have made life a burden for 
many a rural telephone manager. 

* * * * 
At the same time many telephone com- 


panies have “carried” their farm subscrib- 
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ers for months, given them service and 
allowed their bills to run until better times 
arrived. A news item in this issue relates 
that Nebraska farmers weré given credit 
on their telephone bills for as long as two 
years in some cases. It is encouraging to 
note that returning prosperity is enabling 
them now to pay up arrears. 

Such liberal cooperation on the part of 
the telephone company in times of stress 
should be appreciated by rural subscribers 
receiving such accommodation, and make 
for more friendly relations in the future. 


* * * * 


Other reasons why the local telephone 
man should be the principal factor in 
bringing radio to the farmer and small- 
town prospect are his technical knowledge 
of the subject, and the fact that he can, 
by a little planning, furnish radio service 
without neglecting his regular telephone 
work. 

The telephone company, also, by han- 
dling radio service, will add to its reputa- 
tion of being progressive and up-to-date, 
alert to modern developments in com- 
munication. 

Furthermore, the telephone man _ can 
bring the various types of radio equipment 
to the attention of the rural and small- 


town buyer more advantageously than any 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

North Carolina, Charlotte, Hotel 
Charlotte, December 3 and 4. Conven- 
tion called to organize association of 
North and South Carolina telephone 
men, 

South Dakota, Aberdeen, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1925. 

Minnesota, St. Paul, St. Francis 
Hotel, January 20, 21 and 22, 1925. 

Wisconsin, February 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. ; 

Nebraska, Lincoln Hotel, 
February 17, 18 and 19, 1925. 

North Dakota, March 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. 

Ohio, Columbus, New Southern Hotel, 
March 24, 25 and 26, 1925. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. : 

Pennsylvania, Penn Harris 
May 5, 6 and 7, 1925. 

New York, Rochester, Powers Hotel, 
May 13, 14 and 15, 1925. 


Lincoln, 


Hotel, 








other, as he is in closer touch with such 
prospective customers, by reason of his 
daily work on farm telephone lines. Be- 
sides, the telephone bills can be accom- 
panied by radio descriptive matter. In 
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many ways the telephone and radio wor! 
can go hand: in hand. 


* * * * 


An instance of this cooperation is noted 
in a report made to TELEPHONY by one o 
the operating heads of a large Independen: 
company in the Middle West. 

This company installed a radio sending 
set capable of covering territory within a 
radius of 200 miles from the central office 
over which important news is broadcasted 
from time to time. This makes it unneces- 
sary for people to call up the telephone 
company or the newspapers to get the news, 
and lightens the telephone traffic load 
materially. 

Persons anxious to get election returns, 
football scores or various other informa- 
tion of eager current interest now have 
their curiosity satisfied by radio, and thus 
the traffic departments of telephone com- 
panies are saved much labor and expense. 

No charge, of course, can be made for 
broadcasting service, but a company with 
a small sending equipment will find it an 
excellent good-will builder in sending out 
information relative to community activi- 
ties, etc. Companies in the sleet and storm 
belts will find that they are able to com- 
municate with surrounding 
though their wires are down. 


towns even 


“The Traffic Cop’”—Chief Operator 


A Picture of the Chief Operator as a ‘Telephone Traffic Cop’’—She Guards 
Interests of the Public and Helps Clear the Toll Highways—Paper Presented 
at the Chief Operators’ Conference at the Des Moines, Iowa, Convention 


By Miss Nelle M. Roberts, 


Central Mutual Telephone Co., Rockwell City, Iowa 


As we come together year after year for 
our conferences, we have the same ques- 
tions and the same subjects to handle. 
This year it falls to my lot to tell some- 
thing of the chief operator. 

The public has discussed her; has eulo- 
gized her; has criticized her, ever since 
her office begun. This year, I desire to 
dress her in a new garb; to discuss her 
work from a new angle, if I can. I desire 
to dress her in the latest dress—a uniform, 
if you please, trimmed with brass buttons, 
and military braid—to put on her a dress 
signifying a greater respect for law and 
order; a greater respect for work done in 
a uniform manner—the uniform of a 
traffic policeman—a “Traffic Cop,” if you 
please. 

Stationed as she is, at the intersection 
of a congested district, wires radiating in 
all directions—picture her with her hand 


on the lines as they converge and diverge 
to and from all points of the compass. 
Our “Traffic Cop” of the street directs 
traffic by means of colored lights or by 
making a semaphore of himself for signals 
to passing vehicles. See him as he stands at 


An’ you know 

what that fool 

chief operator 
said? 


“The Public Has Discussed Her; Has Eulogized Her; Has 
Criticized Her, Ever Since Her Office Began.” 


mea pain} \the wayshe 
~ talKed to me 


the intersection of the streets! He is 
alert; knows every ordinance relative to 
trafic of the city, and is ready to guide 
and assist in any way to direct the drivers 
of vehicles who pass his corner; helping 
the greatest number of cars pass a given 
point in the shortest length 
of time, without congesting 
traffic. We respect him be- 
cause he stands for law and 
order in our city. 

Picture in your mind the 
“Telephone Cop” standing 
at the intersection of tele- 
phone traffic. She directs 
traffic by means of signals, 
using lights, also. She, too, 
knows the rules and ordi- 
nances of her traffic. She, 
too, is ever on the alert ‘0 
see that the greatest num- 
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Miss Roberts Sets Forth the Duties and 
Responsibilities of a Chief Operator 
in a Unique Manner. 


ber of messages pass a given intersection 
in the shortest length of time. The drivers 
she watches are the telephone operators 
who drive messages through the busy toll 
highways. 

Again, let us watch the vehicles shuttle 
past the traffic cop of the street. They are 
many and varied. We see the cars from 
everywhere; they range in power from the 
“Armstrong” push cart to the 8-cylinder 
car; they range in style from the steel- 
tired cart to the limousine. The traffic 
cop pays very little attention to the differ- 
ence in styles or to the power of the car. 
His business is to see that every driver 
gets a square deal. 

Picture the “Telephone Cop”; her 
drivers have messages shuttling past from 
all over the land. It is not her duty to 
respect more the operator from the city 
than the operator from the village. The 
license plate on the telephone ticket means 
nothing to her. She guides traffic so care- 
fully that the operator from Timbuctoo 
is treated with the same courtesy as the 
operator from Kalamazoo. 

Years of efficient training have enabled 
the “Telephone Cop” to keep traffic from 
becoming congested, or to show any 
favoritism. She represents law and order 
in the telephone traffic. 

Watch the careful driver approaching 
the busy intersections on the street; he 
watches the signals of the traffic cop, and 
obeys every one. Watch also the operator ; 
she watches every signal of her traffic 
officer and obeys every one. 

The operator is the careful driver out 
on ihe wires, watching traffic regulations 
as she nears the congested district. The 


“Traffic Cop” of toll traffic gives very lit- 


tle attention to the careful operator, be- 
cau 


e she, too, knows every rule, ordinance 
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and regulation pertaining to toll traffic 
practices. 

Every message is carefully started by 
having the cars well oiled and all parts 
working. The messages travel along 
smoothly, by observing all traffic rules, 
and the operator sees that every precedent 
is observed, and that there is a clear track 
ahead. 

Traffic on the streets is sometimes seri- 
ously interfered with by “Jay Walkers.” 
These are the pedestrians who insist on 
crossing through traffic or crossing in the 
middle of the streets—yes, we have them 
in the telephone traffic. Many customers 
try to give a long distance call to the local 
operator; tying up traffic by not observing 
the simple ordinances of the telephone 
traffic, and these must be referred to the 
“Traffic Cop.” 

We have those, too, who try to cut the 
corners or “nose out” the other fellow. 
In the street traffic, see the driver who 
fails to observe the right angle turns. He 
thinks if he cuts off a few feet by cutting 
corners, he may be able to save a minute 
of time and, perhaps, “nose” in ahead of 
another driver. 

We are quite familiar with this traf- 
fic violator—those who try to “nose 
out” a regular message for a hurry-up 
call, or a pseudo-emergency call. The fel- 
low who thinks his business is more im- 
portant than the other fel- 
low’s; one who talks three 
minutes’ worth—but takes 
six minutes to say it, and 
expects to pay for only 
three. 


These are all familiar to 
the “Traffic Cop” of the 
telephone service. We let 
the time of arrival of a 
message determine the right 
of way. To avoid favor- 
itism or “jams” in the serv- 
ice, everyone is given an 
equal chance. 

If a car on the street is 
found to be _ transporting 
illegal cargo, it is stopped by the traffic 
cop or reported to headquarters. This is 
the “bootlegger car.” We find, quite fre- 
quently, bootleggers in the telephone busi- 
ness and they are referred, immediately, 
to our “Traffic Cop,” or to headquarters. 
These are the messages who try to avoid 
the report charge. We find many who 
are transported over the wires and we 
are then unable to collect for the work 
done. Yes, we find a great many report 
charge dodgers in our business. 

Jams in traffic are caused along the 
busy avenues by drivers who are darting 
out of place in the regular line of traffic; 
those drivers who lack knowledge of the 
traffic rules, or those who fail to obey in- 
structions. A traffic cop is quick to detect 
the offender and administer a reprimand, 
or instructions, as the case demands. 





“The Emergency Cars, 
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The “Traffic Cop” in the telephone serv- 
ice is called upon many times to clear a 
jam in congested traffic, caused by an 
operator’s lack of knowledge or a failure 
to observe her rules. The “Telephone 
Cop” is quick to detect the offender and 
to instruct her in the correct methods of 
pasing her business over the lines. She 
instructs her in the correct observance of 
signals, and the most expedient method of 
driving her toll traffic. 

Alleys are the highways, intersecting 
blocks between streets, and a careful ob- 
servance of alley traffic is mecessary. 
Drivers are permitted to enter and leave 
alleys in a one-way traffic. We have “alley” 
traffic in the telephone business; and we 
often find a disregard for traffic observ- 
ance relative to their use. 

We find a tributary operator, who darts 
out and drives hither and yon—and she 
tends to increase the danger of collision, 
owing to the fact that the tributary oper- 
ator is not properly instructed in toll traffic 
ordinances. She must observe alley regu- 
lations. Alley traffic is eliminated to a 
marked degree by toll centers transporting 
the loads. Toll centers are careful drivers 
and have proper instructions, and have a 
proper regard for traffic regulations. 

Another duty of the “Traffic Cop” is to 
observe the equipment of the different 
vehicles; to see that the lights and brakes 





Rush 


with Sirens Sounding, 
Through the Streets, and the Traffic Cops Clear 
the Streets, to Let Them Through.’’ 


are working properly. No driver of a car 
ig permitted on a busy traffic center with 
faulty equipment. The “Traffic Cop” of 
the telephone office is ever on the alert to 
see that all equipment for her drivers are 
properly adjusted; all headlights burning, 
all signals functioning, and all brakes 
working. 

The motor must be running smoothly, 
so that messages can start and stop quick- 
ly, observing all signals, causing no jars 
or jams to other vehicles. All interfer- 
ence on the lines must be cut to the 
minimum. Brakes and engines are the 
most important mechanism of the car. 


An operator must have proper motive 
power to see that all messages are started; 
the brakes must be working properly to 
adjust the speed of the messages, to avoid 
collisions. The messages must be released 
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at the proper interval; brakes applied care- 
fully, and a careful observance be given 
to others on the traffic highway, so that 
all vehicles can pass safely.- 


The emergency cars, with sirens sound- 
ing, rush through the streets, and the 
traffic cops clear the streets, and divert 
traffic to let them through. These are the 
fire engines, the police patrols or the pub- 
lic utility cars. 

The telephone lines have their emergency 
vehicles in the nature of messages con- 
cerning floods, fires, serious accidents, 
militia and death messages. The “Traffic 
Cop” clears all highways to let them 
through; all other messages may be halted 
at Toll Highway curb to let these cars 
through. 

Some years ago, the traffic cop was un- 
known.. The traffic did not justify that 
officer. With the coming of the motor 
‘car, the safety of the public demanded an 
officer to protect them from themselves; 
so, too, the chief operator, or the “Tele- 
phone Cop” is comparatively a_ recent 
arrival; she is one who guards the inter- 
ests of the public, and helps them transmit 
their business over the toll highways, 
speedily and harmoniously. 

In the final analysis, the traffic cops are 
officers who save the public from them- 
selves. Indeed, without the pleasant, uni- 
formed traffic cops in the telephone serv- 
ice, the general business would be greatly 
hampered. Therefore, we wish to doff 
our hats to the “Traffic Cop” of the 
Telephone Shop. 


Illinois Bell Directors Approve 
Large Expenditure for Plant. 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. at their October meet- 
ing approved an expenditure of $285,534 
for new plant in the city of Chicago, and 
$471,115 for Illinois outside of Chicago, 
making a total of $756,649. 

The total approved for this year is $18,- 
537,497. 


Plans for Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania Conventions. 

The executive committee of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Association decided at 
a recent meeting to hold the annual asso- 
ciation meeting in Lincoln during the 
month of February. 

The fixing of a date, arrangement of a 
program and other details were left with 
a committee composed of President C. L. 
Kelly of North Bend, Secretary George E. 
Becker of Pawnee City and R. E. Matti- 
son of Lincoln. The dates selected by this 
committee are February 17, 18 and 19, and 
the meeting will be held at the Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln. 

The association directors look forward 
to a much more largely attended meeting 
than in recent years. Field Secretary 
George H. Presson has been spreading the 
gospel of cooperation into the farthermost 
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WHEN SANDWICHES DO NOT SATISFY 
By Miss Anne Barnes, | 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Associaiion, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“What is wind, Dad?” a small boy asked his father in the hotel dining 
room today. 

No answer from Dad. Again the question was repeated and this time 
with greater insistence. Came the tardy reply from Dad: “It’s air in motion.” 

“What makes air in motion, Dad?” 

Dad’s reply—“Eat your dinner, and don’t talk so much”—set me to think- 
ing about a problem in chief operators’ responsibilities. 

I visit many small telephone companies, and I enjoy the work in the 
intermediate and small offices greatly. However, I find a very common fault 
in these offices which retards uniformly good service. You know, service 
is not satisfactory that is not the same 24 hours a day. 

Although the service in many of these offices is under the supervision of 
a chief operator, or an assistant, between the hours of 7 a. m. and 9 p. m. 
and there is a competent night operator, service is not uniformly good at all 
hours. What is the reason? After you have finished reading this article, 
Miss Chief Operator, I wish you would give yourself a little individual study. 

When Miss Chief- Operator is through for the day, she locks her desk, 
slips her keys into the bottom of her purse, says “Good night” to her job as 
well as to her assistant and goes home. 

“There is nothing unusual about that,’ you are doubtless thinking. No, 
not just that, but because of an omission preceding that going home, day 
after day, week after week, year after year. 

It is this: What have you left for the assistant to do, except answer 
chief operator and information calls? She is supposed to be representing you 
and your work. She should be your understudy. Is she? 

Many times I find that the chief operator actually locks up all chief 
operator responsibilities, so far as her assistant is concerned, when the key 
is turned in the desk. All that, apparently, is left for the assistant to do is 
to “Answer desk calls.” 

Sometimes I say, “I am glad to know you have an assistant, Miss Chief 
Operator.” 

“Well, she is not much help to me. The operators won’t take a thing 
off of her. I know the service is O. K. when I am here, but from what I 
hear, it is poor in the evenings.” 

I would like to ask you a few questions, Miss Chief Operator : 

Do you have a definite understanding with your operators that Miss As- 
sistant is taking up your responsibility at the time you must leave it? 

Do you make it plain to your assistant that she is taking up your work 
until you return to it? 

Have you given your assistant instructions in making out all reports for 
which you are responsible? 

Do you uphold her in the decisions she makes on questions requiring 
authority ? 

Do you hold her accountable for holding the service at a high level of 
efficiency? 

Do you meet with her in conference at least once a week and talk over 
traffic ways and means? 

Or, do you lock your desk, say “Good night” and leave her—helpless? 

MORAL: With your efforts united, your service stands; with them 
divided, your service falls. 
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parts of the state, holding a number of 
sectional meetings and interesting many of 
the smaller companies in the benefits 
attached to membership in the state 
association. 

The directors of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association have decided to 
hold the 1925 convention on February 10, 


11 and 12. The place and headquarters 
have not been decided upon as yet but 
will be announced in the near future. 

The Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association has chosen May 5, 6 
and 7, 1925, as the dates for its next con- 
vention, which will be held at the Penn 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg. 





Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


Sixth of a Series of Articles on the Installation, Operation and Maintenance of 
Radio Equipment in the Home—Discussion of Single Tube Receiving Sets and 
Some of Earlier Circuits—Disadvantages and Advantages of Single Tube Sets 


The earliest single tube receiving sets 
used the Fleming valve. This valve was 
somewhat like the present three-element 
tubes, except that the Fleming valve had 
only two elements enclosed in the glass 
bulb. These elements were the filament 
and the plate. It had no grid. The circuits 
using the two-element tubes were as shown 
in Fig. 1 and 2. The circuit used by 
Marconi is shown in Fig. 3. 

When Dr. DeForest found that better 
results could be obtained from a vacuum 
tube having a grid as well as a plate and 
filament, he employed a circuit as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

These circuits are the earliest single tube 
circuits ever used. Those familiar with 
circuits will at once perceive why they 
were not sensitive or selective. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Manual of Wireless Tel- 
egraphy published by the United States 
Naval Institute for use as a textbook by 
naval radiomen states on page 143 (1913 
issue), paragraph 208: “The two forms in 
use are Marconi valve detectors and the 
DeForest audion. It is not found to be 
a very sensitive one,” meaning that the 
vacuum tube was not a sensitive detector. 

Looking over the circuits as given in the 
older textbooks, we find that they used no 
rheostats to regulate the filament current 
on the tube—neither did they make use of 
a grid leak or grid condenser. It is no 
wonder that the early experimenters dis- 
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Fig. 1. Fleming’s Vacuum Tube Rectifier. 


carded the vacuum tube as a detector be- 
cause they could not make it as sensitive 
as some of the better crystals; also because 
of their difficulty of manufacture and 
heir scarcity which made it hardly worth 
while playing with them. 

\bout the only recommendation the 


By Allan C. Forbes, 


Member I. R. E., Associate Member A. I. E. E. 


vacuum tubes had in the early days was 
that they could be made to amplify sig- 
nals. This gave the inventors something 
to work on because, even though they 


might not be as sensitive as a crystal, that 
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Fig. 2. Circuit Employed by De Forest 


with Vacuum Detector. 


fault could be overcome by increasing the 
power of the transmitting station and then, 
by some method of amplification, signals 
could be made loud enough to operate a 
relay or loudspeaker. 

A general statement as to the relative 
sensitiveness of two given detectors is 
often impossible—especially so when the 
detectors are of two different types such 
as a crystal and vacuum tube, an electro- 
lytic or magnetic, a coherer or thermal 
detector. The ratio, moreover, may vary 
as the character of the oscillations used 
for the test varies. Thus it may be dif- 
ferent for undamped than for damped 
oscillations and, again, with damped oscil- 
lations it will depend upon the amplitude, 
the decrement and the discharge frequency. 

At 20 discharges per second a good 
coherer will receive at practically the same 
range as a thermal detector, but at 1,000 
discharges per second, using the same 
power but with a corresponding decrease 
in amplitude, the receiving range of the 
thermal detector will be over five times 
that of the coherer. 

Different arrangements of the receiving 
circuits may also greatly affect the rela- 
tive sensitiveness of two detectors. Thus, 
the results may differ if the detectors are 
connected to a weakly-damped receiving 
circuit, Fig. 3, as compared to inserting 
them in a closed (a periodic) circuit, 
Vig. 4. 

Lastly the receiving apparatus itself may 
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and will influence the relative sensitive- 
ness and hence the range of reception. 
Thus head telephone reception is quite dif- 
ferent from loudspeaker or recorder re- 
lay reception. 

Keeping these facts in mind, we can 
readily see that before we begin making 
statements about the relative sensitiveness 
of two given receiving sets it is most essen- 
tial that we be acquainted with (a) the 
nature of the received signal, (b) the type 
of circuit, and (c) the kind and type of 
receiving apparatus. 

The main points to be considered in de- 
termining the practical usefulness of vari- 
ous detectors may be summarized as: 

(1) Sensitiveness. 

(2) Reliability in operation. 

(3) Simplicity in operation. 

(4) Simplicity in necessary 
apparatus. 

(5) Possibility of using a loudspeaker. 

By sensitiveness, we mean the ability of 
the detector to rectify the incoming signal 
so as to always be recognizable above the 
static. In other words, the limit of recep- 
tion is that point where the signal be- 
comes unreadable due to the noise or static 
in the instrument. Extreme sensitivity is 
of practical value only when it is combined 
with reliability in operation. 

Reliability in operation is secured only 
with those detectors that, when once ad- 
justed, require no _ further regulation. 


auxiliary 
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Fig. 3. Marconi’s Circuit Using a Valve 


Detector. 

Some crystal detectors are fixed. A mag- 
netic detector, when once adjusted and the 
clock mechanism wound, requires no fur- 
ther adjustment. All vacuum tubes, when 
once adjusted, usually retain their adjust- 
ment throughout the period of operation. 

As to simplicity in operation, it is evi- 
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dent that receivers involving any moving 
parts operated by clockwork, etc., are at 
an inherent disadvantage. The magnetic 
detector is of this type. The coherer 
also requires considerable complicated 
apparatus. 


It is quite natural that we should all 
wish for a detector that requires just as 
few pieces of auxiliary apparatus as pos- 
sible, so we automatically look for one 
that will perform with just as few bat- 
teries, variables, etc., as possible. 

Loudspeaker operation requires appa- 
ratus, in addition to any that may be 
needed in operating the detector alone. 
With head telephone reception this auxil- 
jary apparatus can be dispensed with as in 
the majority of cases satisfactory opera- 
tion and reception can be had with the 
detector alone over almost the same dis- 
tances as can be obtained with the multi- 
tube sets and loudspeaker. 

To one who has followed the radio game 
from the start, or to those who have only 
just commenced but have read and experi- 
mented considerably, it should be apparent 
from the foregoing that the vacuum tube 
is the detector that comes the nearest to 
filling all the requirements necessary to 
give us complete satisfaction in receiving 
from our favorite broadcasting station. 

Crystals are all right, only they just 
don’t seem to stay put. One can never be 
absolutely certain of their adjustment. 
Some of the fixed crystals retain their ad- 
justment for a considerable period but 
then, just when we were not figuring on it, 
apparently lose their sensitivity and as 
there is no way of adjusting it, we must 
either throw it away or destroy it by try- 
ing to take it apart to readjust it. 

Of course, there are quite a few disad- 
vantages to the vacuum tube. It is not by 
any means perfect but it is 1,000 per cent 
better than anything else that has been 
offered for the purpose. The principal 
trouble with the vacuum tube has been 
the necessity for storage batteries and 
charger—also its friend and next-door 
neighbor, the “B” battery. These are not 
only costly and expensive but also messy 
to have around. All that can be said of 
this is that old saying: “You can’t have 
your cake and eat it.” 


It used to be said that the detector re- 
quired considerable attention; in other 
words, you should have vernier adjustment 
on your filament so as to split hairs, also 
a variable grid leak and condenser. Per- 
sonally I do not believe that these extra 
complications on the set are going to do a 
whale of a lot of good, unless you have all 
the rest of the set perfect or as near so as 
it is possible to get. 

A good single-tube regenerative receiver 
employing either variometers in the plate 
and grid circuit and a variocoupler to con- 
nect the set to the antenna and ground, a 
good triple honeycomb coil mounting, or 
any similar affair, is to my mind the best 
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simple receiver that can be made. The 
writer is strongly against the so-called 
“freak circuits,” believing that most of 
them are only invented for the purpose of 
selling some kind of special apparatus. 

Attention to details is the most important 
watchword in the single-tube set—make 
your leads short, be sure you get the best 
parts obtainable and make good, tight, 
well-soldered connections. Most of the 
phenomenal results obtained with single- 
tube sets can- be traced directly to short 
Jeads and well-soldered connections, with 
the coils assisting instead of retarding the 
flow of current through them. 

Variable grid leaks on the ordinary re- 
generative receiver are worse than useless. 
The same result can be accomplished by 
varying the “B” battery voltage or the 
filament voltage. A vernier rheostat won’t 
hurt anything, but careful adjustment of 
the “B” battery and varying the point of 
oscillation by carefully adjusting the point 
of regeneration will accomplish the same 
results. 

It is not meant to discourage the use of 
additional apparatus on your set but mere- 
ly to point out that most of the auxiliary 
apparatus on a single-tube set can be dis- 
pensed with unless you are making a 
laboratory model or a precision instrument 
and wish to record the various functions 
taking place in the different parts of the 
circuit. 

Careful operation of a well-made, single- 
tube set on the right length of antenna 
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Fig. 4. Early Circuit Using Three—Elec— 
trode De Forest Audion. 


with a good ground will insure satisfac- 
tory reception under practically all con- 
ditions. . 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
operating the receiver. You must learn the 
“feel” of the set. You must know whether 
to use more plate coupling and less grid 
coupling, or vice versa. 

Records for reception have been broken 
time and again by the amateurs with only 
the common old regenerative receiver -and 
a single vacuum tube. This is not due to 
their having a special superior type of de- 
tector tube, nor to any special super type 
of apparatus, but only to attention to de- 
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tails and careful operation of the set after 
it is made. 

Most of the trouble encountered by aver- 
age persons with their regenerative re- 
ceivers is that they expect too much from 
them, and are not willing to give the re- 
ceiver a fair break by learning how to 
operate it correctly. With a carefully- 
assembled single-tube receiver and head 
telephones, you should get coast-to-coast 
reception five nights out of seven after ten 
p. m. 

The most important things to remem- 
ber are: (1) In-order to get a weak sta- 
tion through a strong one, you must have 
selectivity; and (2) how can you get the 
station, if you don’t know how to operate 
the set? 


Chicago Third Annual Radio Show 
a Record-Breaker. 

The third annual Chicago radio show 
held in the Coliseum, Chicago, November 
18-23, brought home to the thousands who 
attended it the greatness of the radio in- 
dustry which has seemingly sprung up 
over night—and it also established Chicago 
as a great radio center. 

Records of many kinds were established, 
On the opening night it was estimated that 
10,000 persons were unable to gain admit- 
tance as the doors were closed after 20,000 
had been admitted. 

The total attendance for the five days 
was 139,902, as against New York’s six- 
day record of 125,800. The total business 
done by exhibitors in the sales of radio 
receivers, parts and receiver accessories 
amounted to $6,500,000, as against the New 
York record of $5,000,000. 

So successful was the exposition and so 
impressed were the exhibitors with the 
public interest in radio in the-Middle West 
that space contracts for the Chicago show 
next May have been applied for practically 
the entire available space. 


Work Under Way on New Ex- 
change Building in Irvington, N. J. 

Work is progressing on the new ex- 
change building which the New York Tele- 
phone Co. is erecting in Irvington, N. J. 
The excavation has been completed and 
the work on the foundation is now well 
under way. 

The building will be two stories in 
height, with provisions for three additional 
stories and will cost, when completed, ap- 
proximately $550,000. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, Nov. 24.—Copper—Firm ; 
electrolytic, spot and nearby, 13%c; fu- 
tures, 1374@14c. Tin—Steady; spot and 
futures, 54.50c. Iron—Firm; No. 1 north- 
ern, $23.50@24; No. 2 northern, $22@ 
22.50: No. 2 southern, $19. Lead—Steady ; 
8.65@9c. Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis, 
spot, 6.80@6.82c; futures, 6.82@6.85c. An- 
timony—Spot, 14.62c. 




















The Problem of Growth and Income 


How Can Growth and Satisfactory Balance Sheets Be Maintained ?—How 
Can We Insure Receipt of Proper Revenue Without Losing Public Confi- 
dence ?>—Helpful Discussion on a Vit al Subject at Recent Illinois Convention 


By A. R. Bone, 


General Commercial Superintendent, Illinois Bell Tclephone Co., Chicago. 


A topic or question which is not only 
of fundamental commercial importance to 
all of us at all times, but at present is 
forced on our attention by current eco- 
nomic conditions, so that we must meet 
it squarely and promptly if we are to con- 
tinue to operate as sound and satisfactory 
“going concerns,” is this: 

How are telephone companies to con- 
tinue to grow and expand at a rate satis- 
factory to the public they serve and at the 
same time continue to produce balances 
of revenues over expenses which will be 
satisfactory to the investors in the prop- 
erties devoted to such public service? 

A great deal might be said at this point 
to prove that both objectives outlined in 
this question are necessary and must be 
attained; namely, we must expand, year 
after year, whether we really wish to or 
not, and we must, therefore, continue to 
produce balance sheets which will make 
possible a continuous inflow of new ‘cap- 
ital. But we can well admit these facts 
of our business and devote our time to 
answering how and when, rather than 
why, these two most important things 
should be done. 

The simplest answer to the question is 
merely that rates, which represent our 
only source of revenue, must be kept at 
a sufficiently high level. Such an answer, 
however, is but a platitude with a strong 
flavor of bromide. It begs the question 
and leaves us, in every practical sense, 
as much in the air as ever. 

We can admit that rates are controlling, 
but what we want to know is, how can 
we proceed from now on so as to insure 
the receipt of proper revenue, promptly 
when needed, and without losing the con- 
fidence and cordial cooperation of our 
subscribers, which we know to be essential 
to the real success of a modern public 
utility company ? 

The answer to that, of course, is proper, 
persistent and perpetual publicity as to 
the facts of our business. Not altogether 
by any means printed publicity alone, but 
all kinds of educational information dis- 
seminated by word of mouth to small 
groups and large groups through all of 
our employes in all departments. 

Now, then, what are some of the facts, 
and especially the facts which are not 
obvious or even easily understood by our 
Patrons? Let us consider them from the 
viewpoint of the patrons to whom, let us 
assume, we have just announced that a 
raise in our rates is necessary and will 


soon be put into effect. The so-called 
facts which they will raise for our con- 
sideration will probably be something as 
follows: 

Point 1: “The war, we admit, justified 
your last increase, but it has long since 

















Proper, Persistent and Perpetual Publicity 
as to the Facts of Our Business, Says 
Mr. Bone, Is the Answer to 
the Problem. 


been ended; commodity prices are gradu- 
ally decreasing ; many prices and rates are 
being lowered, not raised.” 

Point 2: “Wages, we admit, have not 
been reduced and we don’t think they 
should be; but if commodity prices are 
falling, certainly your costs as a whole 
must be falling and, therefore, there can 
be no justification for higher rates now.” 

Point 3: “Some utility rates have been 
reduced instead of raised lately; and if 
one utility can make reductions they all 
should be able to do so, insofar as eco- 
nomic considerations are concerned.” 

Point 4: “You haven’t suspended divi- 
dends yet, so I guess you don’t need any 
more money in my town; not just yet.” 
(This statement and the erroneous con- 
clusion drawn from it will, of course, be 
most frequently used in territories where 
a company is operating many exchanges.) 

The list of “points” and “conclusions” 
drawn from them by the public we serve 
could be extended, but it is long enough 
to serve the purpose. Those enumerated 
show that we have a real publicity prob- 
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lem to meet and that we now have greater 
necessity than ever before for explaining 
the real facts of the telephone business 
and the true conclusions which they 
justify. 

Now what are some of those facts, as 
seen by those familiar with the actual 
operation of a telephone company? In 
general, we will find that the facts are 
not altogether misstated by our patrons; 
they do not know all the facts, they do 
not know the whole story and, therefore, 
it is their conclusions which are incorrect. 
Our publicity must be so planned and 
aimed as to convince them of this final 
and most important fact. 

As we know them to be true from our 
experience and records, the current facts 
of our business may be stated as follows: 

1. Rates must cover the volume or 
amount of service supplied as well as the 
unit cost of such service. Every exchange 
must grow; most of them have grown 
very rapidly during the past five years. 

Primarily, and regardless of current 
price levels, therefore, the average sub- 
scriber is being given a constantly increas- 
ing volume of service, in the form of 
longer average circuits or more messages 
per day, or both. This, obviously, will 
necessitate a gradual increase in average 
revenue per subscriber in a growing city, 
even at fixed unit costs. 

In a flat-rate exchange this can be met 
only by successive increases in basic rate 
schedules, or higher rates for apparently 
similar service classifications. The public 
fully recognizes this principle; it even 
demands its application, as applied to two 
exchanges of different size. All commis- 
sions and telephone companies do the 
same. 

We must merely explain that the same 
principle applies at different periods in 
the life of any one growing city or ex- 
change. In other words, rates must not 
only be higher in a city like Peoria than 
in the town of Galena, but when either 
of them grows to twice the present popu- 
lation and telephone development, present 
rates, if now adequate, would then with- 
out question be very inadequate. 

2. The big factor of daily or yearly 
cost of giving telephone service is the pay- 
roll. Most telephone companies have to 
use from 60 to 70 cents out of every dol- 
lar of revenue to meet this cost. In this 
respect the telephone business is different 
from any other utility business and the 
reason for this is the fact that our prod- 
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uct consists chiefly of personal service, 
while other utilities furnish an imper- 
sonal service or commodity. 

Unless wage scales should be reduced 
materially, and even our subscribers would 
hesitate to demand or desire this under 
present economic conditions, there is com- 
paratively little revenue left out of each 
dollar received from which a decrease in 
rate could possibly be made or from which 
the actual increases in other expenses 
and annual costs can be paid without an 
increase in rate, or number of revenue 
dollars received. 

Commodity prices of most of the ma- 
terials and parts making up a telephone 
plant (cables, pole lines, wire, apparatus, 
etc.), did reach a maximum in either 
1920 or 1921, although they are still from 
70 per cent to 100 per cent higher than 
they were in 1914 when the great war 
started, and much higher than they were 
in 1918 when it ended. 

But—and this is the big fact which the 
public does not understand and which 
our publicity must emphasize and explain 
more fully—the average cost and value 
of the plant in use per telephone has gone 
up every year since 1914; it is now higher 
than ever before; and it must continue 
to increase, rather than noticeably de- 
crease, for some years to come, this be- 
ing true even if unit prices of materials 
continue to fall. However, they have 
risen slightly during the current year. 

This fact seems paradoxical to the pub- 
lic and probably will not at first be ac- 
cepted as true since it is not true in con- 
nection with ordinary retail or wholesale 
business with which they are more 
familiar. It is not true of a business 
having a relatively small fixed investment 
per customer and a quick turnover of 
goods bought and soon disposed of at 
current prices. But it is true of the tele- 
phone company, the railroads, and other 
industries and businesses having large 
and costly fixed plants. Your books and 
our books show it is a fact, and its 
mathematical demonstration is an easy 
matter. P 

During the war we all spent as little 
as possible on plant extensions and used 
our facilities as fully as possible. As a 
result (using our large Chicago exchange 
as an example) our average investment 
per station increased only 8 per cent up to 
1920, which was the year of peak com- 
modity prices. But it has increased more 
rapidly each year since and now shows 
an increase of 27 per cent over 1914. 

And to show that this is not peculiar 
to city conditions, our average for the 
entire suburban division, covering eight 
counties around Chicago, is now 26 per 
cent above the figures for 1914—prac- 
tically the same increase as in the case 
of Chicago. 

Of course, the explanation is that the 
commodity prices, while on the down- 
ward trend and noticeably less than three 
or four years ago, are still far higher 
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than our present average in use; and, 
therefore, any additions at present prices 
will still further raise the average until 
the two figures cross again which, as in- 
dicated by the accompanying chart, will 
not occur for some time to come. 

The carrying charges of this increased 
investment as well as the increase in 
taxes, to which we have all been sub- 
jected, will have to be paid out of the 
30 or 35 cents left of our revenue dollar 
after wages are paid. With wages not 
reduced and other items increased this re- 
mainder is too small. 

Now as to our point No. 4, “You haven’t 
suspended dividends yet, so I guess you 
don’t need any more money in my town; 
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selves, to produce good service at the low 
est adequate rates. 

But if the facts show that we need 
higher rates we need never fear that w: 
cannot secure those rates due to their be 
ing above value and, therefore, imprac- 
ticable. We must only show our fact 
and prove our case. As a matter of fact 
there are a great many companies in th: 
state that have had to reduce or pass divi- 
dends or pay them out of surplus set 
aside for deferred maintenance. Thes 
companies can look ahead to the time in 
the near future when under existing rates 
there will be no surplus and dividends 
will have to be suspended. 

In this connection let me quote from an 
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not just yet.” It is not true that nothing 
should be done to equalize and adjust 
rates in one exchange until the company 
owning that exchange is in _ financial 
straits. Such a plan is economically and 
financially unsound, which means in the 
case of a public utility, that it is against 
the best interests of the public served and 
to be served by that utility. 

As a business proposition it is the same 
as though the management of a depart- 
ment store paid no attention to each sep- 
arate department, but continued to sell 
shoes, or hardware, or hosiery at a loss 
until the whole store was in financial 
trouble. Certainly we should have no 
difficulty in meeting such an argument in 
connection with any one situation which 
develops a local need for increased 
revenue based on the facts of its present 
financial standing. 


The fact that the value of our service 
is still far above any price we have so 
far asked for it, or are likely to be re- 
quired to ask for it, is the most comfort- 
ing fact to our stockholders and to us as 
managers of their properties. We owe it 
to the public, and to our professional 


opinion of Chairman Prendergast of the 
New York Public Service Commission, in 
a recent rate case: 


The provision of the statute regarding 
the preservation of the property of the 
company does not refer to its preserva- 
tion in a physical sense. It means the 
preservation of its property as a whole, 
or its corporate interests as a whole. The 
preservation of the property means that 
the company will be empowered to make 
such charges for its services, as will en- 
able it to carry on its business without the 
fear of financial embarrassment, make its 


_ plans uninterruptedly for the extension 


and improvement of its business, and pre- 
serve and maintain its credit. All of these 
considerations are subject to the company 
being allowed a fair rate of return 

It must be remembered that the com- 
pany can never recover losses that it may 
sustain in this way, and I hold that it is 
just as immoral to deprive a public utility 
of its just returns as it would be to know- 
ingly permit a utility to charge a higher 
rate than: that to which it was entitled, 
and in that way exact from the public 
tribute that it should not pay. 


One more fact which we must not over- 
look nor fail to state on every occasion 
is the basic fact of all utility service, that 
the service itself, its quality, its adequacy, 
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its dependability, is the important thing 
in all places at all times. Such service 
must first be given and maintained. The 
rates for such service are then determined 
on a fair basis, but as an entirely sec- 
ondary matter, to fully cover the cost for 
such good service. That is what the pub- 
lic really wants and we should recognize 
such real demand even through the smoke 
screens which are so often thrown up to 
cloud the real issue. 

Give the service, satisfy the demands of 
the public. Then calculate your costs, ex- 
plain your situation by real and effective 
publicity, and demand fair pay for the 
goods you deliver—just as every other effi- 
cient and able merchant does if he con- 
tinues in business and keeps pace with the 
town in which he operates. 

With a million and a half subscribers 
in the state already and hundreds of thou- 
sands more who will require service with- 
in the near future, this is a difficult thing 
to do. But we'll have to do it. 

Through chambers of commerce, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Lions clubs, women’s clubs 
and other civic organizations, through 
merchants’ associations, church organiza- 
tions and employe group meetings we can 
get our message over if we have all of our 
own people, not only our presidents and 
general managers and commercial repre- 
sentatives, but all the clerks and operators 
and repairmen, installers, linemen and all 
others, posted and interested, and intelli- 
gently informed. 

Then we can prove our case to all of 
our customers if we use the right kind 
of simple statements of the truth of the 
situation confronting us. 

We need to be active ourselves in cham- 
bers of commerce, not only in looking for 
help from the members in connection with 
our own problems, but in a way to prove 
that we are “co-operators” in any sort of 
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a proposition that is in the interest of the 
public and for the business good of the 
community. 

Then if we have the right sort of con- 
tacts it will not be hard for us to get the 
confidence of those .whom we serve and 
with whom we work for the common 
good. 


Financial Operations of Class A 
Companies for September. 

A good financial showing was made by 
the Class A companies for the month of 
September. The compilations by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prepared from the re- 
ports of the 70 Class A companies for that 
month reveal an increase of 11.2 per cent 
in operating revenues, 7.3 per cent in op- 
erating expenses and 23.8 per cent in 
operating income over the figures for last 
year. 

The operating revenues for September, 
as shown in the summary presented on 
this page, totaled $59,674,875; operating 
expenses, $41,334,634, and operating in- 
come, $13,528,469. The ratio of expenses 
to revenues was 69.27, as compared with 
71.78 in September, 1923. 

For the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber the operating revenues amounted to 
$519,096,850, an increase of 8.1 per cent; 
operating expenses, $368,209,905, an in- 
crease of 8.7 per cent; and operating in- 
come, $107,721,824, an increase of 6.1 per 
cent. 


Telephone Development in India; 
Message Rates in Calcutta. 
Plans for the modernizing of the tele- 
phone system of Madras, India, by the in- 
stallation of an automatic system are an- 
nounced as being almost completed, accord- 
ing to Assistant Trade Commissioner Don- 
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ald Renshaw, Bombay. The system de 
cided upon is manufactured by Peel & Cor- 
ner, of Coventry, England. The new ex- 
change will provide immediately for 10,000 
lines with facilities that will eventually 
permit of 100,000 lines. 

The Bengal Telephone Corp., Ltd., oper- 
ating in Calcutta, has received official sanc- 
tion to put in a message rate system of 
charges, effective November 1, 1924. 

In accordance with the proposed changes, 
new subscribers pay an installation fee of 
Rs. 30 and a rental of Rs. 12 per month 
for a line to a point within a four-mile 
radius of one of the company’s exchanges. 
In addition, a charge of Rs. 1 will be made 
for every 12 calls during the month. 
Should the number of originating calls in 
any one month be less than 90, the fixed 
rental will be reduced to Rs. 10 and calls 
will be charged for at the rate of 10 to the 
rupee. 

Existing subscribers will come under the 
new rules but will not be required to pay 
the installation fee. It is expected that the 
new rates will increase the rentals of large 
commercial firms but will popularize the 
telephone by reducing the payments of the 
private subscriber whose bills now average 
about Rs. 250 a year. 


Columbus, Ohio, Merger to Be 
Completed in About a Year. 

The merger of the properties of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and the Ohio 
State Telephone Co. in Columbus will re- 
quire more than a year to complete, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by W. 
E. Putnam, commercial manager of the 
Ohio Bell company. The merger will pro- 
vide one system over which all subscribers 
can be reached, involving arrangements for 
the interconnecting of the Ohio State auto- 
matic and the Bell manual system. 


































































For the month of September For the nine months ending with September 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
crease (*). crease (*). 
Item Ratio, Ratio, 
1924. 1923. Amount. Pct. 1924 1923 Amount. Pct. 
Number of company stations in service at 
, otakcsecdeesserecncwseaasaes 11,954,489 11,110,659 843,830 a sstekbhabia weskeveded” Setewwenns 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues ............... $38,044,270 $34,371,520 $3,672,750 10.7 $335,861,349 $306,907,492 $28,953,857 9.4 
Public pay station revenues ................ 2.509.482 2,245,774 263,708 11.7 22,894,254 21,147,000 1,747,254 oe 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 486,518 442,471 44,047 10.0 4,137,672 3,979,422 158,250 4.0 
ae Bata. LO we aid aaa Bias O08 dn Oa 15,696,227 14,019,321 1,676,906 12.0 131,307,462 125,554,163 5,753,299 1.6 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ............. 1,748,173 1,530,527 217,646 14.2 14,625,852 13,612,996 1,012,856 7.4 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues ............. 1,156,299 1,006,426 149,873 14.9 9,940,892 8,689,116 1,251,776 14.4 
EACOMBSCS TOVENUO—CP. onic ccc ccccccccvcces 2,267,543 2.059.443 208,100 10.1 19,977,327 18,120,684 1,856,643 10.2 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ........... 2,233,637 2,012,794 220,843 11.0 19,647,958 17,932,780 1,715,178 9.6 
ee operating revenues $59,674,875 $53,662,688 $6,012,187 11.2 $519,096,850 $480,078,093 $39,018,757 8.1 
oxpenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ....... $ 9,144,252 $ 8,016,185 $1,128,067 14.1 $ 79,278,500 $ 70,465,768 $ 8,812,732 12.5 
ee MRO TUUUEOMEMOO c « oo:o.ccisc ccc cmcccsescs 9,197,442 8,461,448 735,994 8.7 80,560,084 70,916,491 9,643,593 13.6 
dir Seb owg ur wih as a ORM Aire wx 15,355,865 15,196,415 159,450 8.0 139,788,664 133,705,311 6,083,353 5 
CSOUIONGEEE GUDOMIOS oc nw cciccescwscrcccvacs 5,212,710 4,806,160 406,550 8.5 46,275,881 42,319,851 3,956,030 9.3 
General and miscellaneous expenses .... 2,424,365 2,036,263 388,102 19.1 22,306,776 21,295,052 1,011,724 4.8 
Telephone operating expenses $41,334,634 $38,.516.471 $2,818,163 7.3 $368,209,905 $338,702,473 $29,507,432 8.7 
Net telephone operating revenues $18,340,241 $15,146,217 $3,194,024 21.1 $150,886,945 $141,375,620 $ 9,511,325 6.7 
Other operating revenues .................. $ 313 $ 363 *$ 50 *13.8 $ 2,812 $ 3,199 *$ 387 *12.1 
Other operating expenses ..................- 382 315 67 21.3 3,507 3.799 *292 7.7 
Uncollectible operating revenues ........... 348,876 286,231 62,645 21.9 3,053,398 2,671,464 381,934 14.3 
Operating income before deducting taxes... $17,991 296 $14,860,034 $3,131,262 21.1 $147,832,852 $138,703,556 $ 9,129,296 6.6 
Taxes assignable to operations ............. 4,462,837 3,936,634 526,203 13.4 40,111,028 37,180,297 2,930,731 7.9 
EE ee ee ree $13,528,459 $10,923.400 $2,605,059 23.8 $107,721.824 $101,523,259 $ 6,198,565 6.1 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 69.27 71.7! *2.51 70.9% 70.55 0.38 pada 





Interstate Commerce Statistics for Class A Companies 


for September. 


























What Is Your Company Doingr 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

Discussing questions that the public is 
interested in is a part of the publicity pro- 
gram of the Newark Telephone Co., New- 
ark, Ohio. Recently this appeared under 
the heading, “Courtesy in Phone Calls Can 
Eliminate Unnecessary Waiting,” in the 
local newspaper : 

“When a business man has some one else 
initiate a local or long distance telephone 
call for him, how long should he keep the 
called party waiting on the line after he 
answers before starting the conversation, 
at the same time remaining within the 
realm of good telephone ethics towards 
the other party? 

This question may appear to the average 
person as one bordering on the attentive 
side of a small thing, but it is not, so J. 
C. Boush of the Newark Telephone Co. 
expresses himself to The American Trib- 
une; and he goes on to point out some of 
the provoking delays the called party some- 
times has to bear because the calling party 
will not come to the telephone until some 
one else tells him that the party wanted 
is on the line. 

This may be prompted by a selfish mo- 
tive or on the strength of being too busy 
to answer the telephone, at the same time 
losing sight about the party at the other 
end who may also be deeply engaged and 
working against time when his telephone 
rings; he answers and hears the time- 
worn expression filter through, ‘Just a 
minute, please.’ 

That minute may mean three or four 
before the calling party reaches the tele- 
phone; at the same time the party at the 
distant station may be fuming about the 
celay and possibly showering a fair share 
of abuse on the operator (if it happens 
to be a long distance call) abeut calling 
him before the party at the originating end 
is on the line. 

Mr. Boush says that this has always 
been a perplexing question to solve; and 
no one has yet been able to contrive an 
all-around effective application that goes 
to mollify an enraged mind, brought about 
by some thoughtless person who fails to 
observe the necessary: courtesy when deal- 
ing with a distant party by telephone. 

A fairly good solution, or that which 
tends to greatly minimize ‘some of the 
exasperating delays in getting the: parties 
started to talk, is that a person who wishes 
to reach a local number should do more 
of the calling himself and not deve. too 
much on some one else to do it for him. 

This is equally true in answering the 
telephone after giving the operator a long 
distance call. 


This helpful suzgestion may 











One Dollar for Short Cut Methods. 


For any short cut, description of spe- 
cial tools or methods or short article 
of interest to teiephone plant and main- 
tenance men that is sent us and is pub- 
lished, “Telephony” will pay a minimum 
of one dollar. 

If you have an idea or hobby that 
may interest other telephone men, send 
it in and let us judge its merits. Then 
we'll have enough articles to run an in- 
teresting department regularly—one you 
will enjoy more if you are a contributor 
to it. Let’s go! 








save him many minutes as well as relieve 
an irate mind at the other end of the 
line.” 





Mr. Croft and his aids of Cumberland 
Valley Telephone Co., of Carlisle, Penn., 
built a float for the Civic parade of “Old 
Home Week,” which was recently cele- 
brated in the Pennsylvania town. This 
won first prize. 

In the photograph reproduced on this 
page showing the float, Mr. Croft is the 
man with the big chrysanthemum. The 
driver is Clarence Warren, troubleman 
for Cumberland company, and his compan- 
ion is Mr. Croft’s wire chief, Harry 
Grove. 





“The Informator” is the name of a 
unique novelty used by the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania for presenting facts 
regarding the telephone and interesting in- 
formation about subscribers’ service. 


It consists of a cardboard folder on the 
second page of which are given such gen- 
eral and specific information as: 


“One-half inch is the proper distance to 
hold the lips from the mouthpiece for the 
best sound transmission.” 

“If it were possible to construct a tele- 
phone circuit from the earth to the moon 
and to connect all the telephones in the 
United States to the line, there would be 
one telephone for each 80 feet of circuit.” 

“There is one Bell telephone in the 
United States for every seven persons. 
With one-sixteenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, the United States has two-thirds of 
the world’s telephones.” 

The back page has an illustration as an 
advertisement setting forth the advantage 
and convenience of extensive telephones. 

The front page and the third page carry 
the interesting part of “The Informator” 
in the shape of “the Mystic Oracle” (those 
who visited the exhibit of the Automatic 
Electric Co. at the Chicago convention un- 
derstand the reference). On the third 
page is a movable circular disk carrying 
questions of various kinds on its outer 
periphery. The disk is turned until the 
question for which an answer is desired is 
directly under a pointer; then the folder 
is closed and a movable arrow on the front 
cover moves to the answer, also placed 
around the periphery of a circle. 

The 12 questions answered 
these: 

“Who invented the telephone? 

“What is one of the best advertising 
mediums ? 

“How do I call nearby towns? 

“How can I save many steps each day? 


include 

















Prize—Winning Float of Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. in Civic Parade. 
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November 29, 1924. 


“What is the lowest priced out-of-town 
service ?” 

“The Informator” provides the Pennsyl- 
vania Bell company a novel means of get- 
ting informaiton to its subscribers and un- 
doubtedly will aid in developing toll busi- 
ness as well as creating good will. 





This year greater interest than usual 
centered in the elections, probably due to 
the efforts made to get out a large vote. 

During Presidential election years tele- 
phone companies have always made special 
preparations to handle the thousands of 
requests for information as to election re- 
sults made during the evening of elec- 
tion. In addition to that, the toll, local 
and rural lines were utilized to gather the 
returns from the various precincts and 
transmit them to the newspaper offices. 

This year arrangements were made to 
handle the huge load of information calls 
in addition to taking care of the regular 
traffic. But the expected as regards the 
information calls did not materialize to 
any large extent—the radio took care of 
that load. 





E. L. Gaines, traffic superintendent of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., in commenting upon the 
benefits derived from radio, stated that in- 
stead of many extra operators being re- 
quired to handle the calls for information 
as to election results, only a few were re- 
quired for that work and others were 
utilized in taking care of the regular serv- 
ice and toll traffic. 

“Radio broadcasting,” said he, “now 
takes care of many calls for information 
as to results of football games, elections 
and other events which formerly imposed 
a heavy load upon us. That is one way we 
have benefited from radio.” 





In La Porte, Ind., General Manager F. 
V. Newman, of the La Porte Telephone 
Co., loaned the local newspaper operators 
to “man” special telephones. 

News of the election returns was given 
out to thousands of persons over tele- 
phone, loudspeaker and radio from The 
Herald-Argus office, setting a new record 
in La Porte 
results. 

“The crowd in front of the office, which 
heard the news from an amplifier, at one 
time was estimated to be nearly 1,000,” 
Says an item in the newspaper the day after 
the election, “and was the largest that ever 
awaited returns in front of the paper’s 
orice, 

‘Seven telephones, three of which were 
attended by operators furnished by the 
La Porte Telephone Co., gave latest elec- 
tion information over the wires. 

\ direct wire from The Herald-Argus 
office to Station WRAF enabled Charles 
Middleton, manager of the Radio Club, 
Inc., to broadcast the local vote returns 


for dispensing of election 
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to his large clientele. Many favorable 
comments on the service were heard from 
radio owners. 

The telephones jingled continually and 
Frank Newman, manager of the telephone 
company, kept his operators at the office 
telephones today in order that there would 
be no halt in the election service. 

Through the courtesy and cooperation 
of Mr. Middleton and Mr. Newman, The 
Herald-Argus was able to provide such 
extensive service. The newspaper in this 
manner wishes to thank them and _ the 
three telephone operators, Misses Esther 
Hartz, Cecil Rudolph and Bernice Gring, 
for their efforts and assistance.” 





The Times-Republican of Marshalltown, 
Ia., the day following the election published 
an article headed “Times-Republican Sets 
Fast Time in Getting Election Returns.” 
It tells of setting a new record by gather- 
ing, transmitting, compiling and publishing 
complete returns from the 28 precincts of 
the city and.county before midnight on 
election night—the first time it had ever 
accomplished it in so short a time. 

In telling how the record was made, it 
was said: “Advance arrangements were 


made for exceptional telephone service. 


One of the most important factors 
was the splendid service given by the Mar- 
shall Telephone Co.’s toll lines and connec- 
tions with rural lines.” 

Miss Bess Peterson, chief operator of 
the Marshall Telephone Co., in referring 
to the help radio provided in taking care 
of election night service, says: 

“T had everything in fine shape for elec- 
tion night, and it is the first time I can 
remember that I knew the newspapers and 
those taking care of the returns were 
given real service. Other toll calls were 
not delayed as they had been in former 
years.” 

Carrying out one of the ideas advocated 
in her prize-winning article published in 
TELEPHONY of October 11—that of the 
chief operator calling subscribers relative 
to service—Miss Peterson says: 

“In the afternoon (election day) I tele- 
phoned the Times-Republican and asked 
them to call me just as soon as they found 
returns coming in slow, or if they were 
getting poor service over rural or long 
distance lines. I asked that they call for 
me personally and said I would assist them 
in any way I could, for I would be on duty 
until midnight. 

The editor thanked me for this and I 
am sure that this call was responsible for 
the newspaper’s mention of ‘the splendid 
service. Just the same, the radio helped 
us do it.” 





When radio first came in, it was repeat- 
edly declared that it would supplement 
wire telephony and not be a competitor of 
it. Events appear to be bearing out this 
prophecy. The companies are utilizing it. 
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Program for the Carolinas’ Con- 
vention Next Week at Charlotte. 

The program for the convention to be 
held at Charlotte, N. C., December 3 and 
4, for the purpose of organizing a joint 
association or separate associations of the 
telephone companies in North and South 
Carolina, has been completed and all other 
arrangements made. 

The meeting will be held at Hotel Char- 
lotte, opening on Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 3. Addresses will be made by 
members of the state regulatory commis- 
sions of North and South Carolina; in 
addition to one by President F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. Topics of local 
interest will be presented and discussed 
by heads of companies in the two states. 

Telephone equipment and supplies will 
be on display, for a number of the leading 
manufacturers have arranged for repre 
sentatives to be present with their exhibits. 
Indications point to a good attendance and 
a successful lautiching of the 
organization, 

The program in full follows: 

Wepnespay, Decemper 3—10:00 a. m. 

Registration. 

Welcome «address by 
lotte. 

Address by F. B. MacKinnon, president, 
United States 
Association. 

Adjournment for 
exhibits. 

WEDNESDAY—2:30 P. M. 

Address by Chairman Frank W. Shealy, 
Railroad Commission of South Carolina. 

“Telephone Accounting,” by Jno. W. 
Coffey, president, Coffey System & Audit 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Telephone vs. Radio,” by H. C. Tucker, 
manager, Sumter Telephone Co., Sumter. 

Topics for general discussion: 

“Telephone Rates.” 

“Depreciation.” 

“Service.” 

TuHurspay, DecemBer 4—10:00 a. M. 


new 


Mayor of Char- 


Independent Telephone 


lunch and _ visiting 


“Commission Control of Telephone Com- 
panies,” by Chairman Wm. T. Lee, Cor- 
poration Commission of North Carolina. 

“The Evolution of Toll Business as 
Viewed by an Independent Operator,” by 
Jas. N. Cox, general manager, Gainesboro 
Telephone Co., Cookeville, Tenn. 

“The Establishment of Standard Charges 
for Telephone Service,” by E. L. Barnes, 
»yresident, Rock Hill Telephone Co., Rock 
Fel, Ge Geo 

“Association Work and Benefits Derived 
Therefrom,” by J. W. Sproles, Greenwood 
Telephone Co., Greenwood, S. C. 

General discussions. 

TuHurspay—1 :00 p. M. 

Luncheon and Pioneer Initiation. 

THurRspDAY—2 :30 Pp. M. 

Report of committees and election of 

officers. 
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300 Line C=A-X 
‘at Medford, 
Wisc. 


C-A-X 


Community Automatic Exchange 


Write for your copy of 
this interesting book- 
let. It describes the 
C-A=X, what it is, 
what it does, and how 
it can be adapted to 
your exchange. It is 
fully illustrated and 
contains an informa- 
tion blank for your 
convenience. 





























The Medford C=A=X 
Has These Features 


Full harmonic ringing on all lines. 
both city and rural. 

There are trunk connections t 
Stetsonville and Abbotsford. Calls 
to these exchanges are made by dial- 
ing a designated number. 

The whole exchange is entirely auto 
matic in operation and is frequently 
left unattended for considerable 
periods. 





Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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fervice Features for Small Exchanges 


RURAL community or small exchange can have just as 


up-to-date, 


just as efficient telephone service as any to be had in the larger 


towns or cities. 


The C=A=X brings to the small community all essential features of mod-= 
ern telephone service without operators, without even a regular attendant. 


It is on the job 24 hours a day every day in the year, delivering the kind 
of service that has made the Strowger Automatic dial popular in 


countries all over the world. 


Any or all of the following features may be had with C=A=X equipment: 


Local Calls: All local calls are made by dial- 
ing. Nointervening personality. Nodelays. 


Toll, Information and Complaint : These 
calls, or others requiring the services of 
an operator, are made by dialing a desig- 
nated number which connects the sub= 
scriber with an operator or attendant in 
some nearby attended exchange. 


Ringing Equipment: Any ringing method 
may be used with the C=A-=X: Full Har- 
monic selective; Semi-=selective Code; 
Machine Code or Push Button Code, or 
any other method necessary to meet exist= 
ing local service conditions. 


Automatic Busy and Ringing Tones: 
These modern features are incorporated 
in the C=A=X switchboard. A calling 
subscriber knows whether the line is busy 
or idle just as soon as he has finished 
dialing. 


Automatic Revertive Calling: This 
feature enables parties on the same line 
to call each other by dialing without the 
aid of any other person. 


Instantaneous Ring Cut-off: The ring- 


ing stops instantly when the called party 
lifts his receiver. 


Instantaneous Disconnect: The switches 
used in building up a connection are in-= 
stantly released when the calling party 
hangs up. 
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| Automatic Electric Company 


; Factory and General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 
, ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


International Telephone Sales and Engineering Corporation 


Satacei aw se : ......New York 
{international Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd............... , ' ree ee 
e ee a i enicnc sk decb Ode deeb eb Uk des sede ctind cv swades ¥0060n0% Liverpool 
Compagnie Francaise l’Exploitation des Procédés Thomson-Houston........................... Paris 
SEs 54 Wad bs te Uda CRONE RENE Ab OOs ss 0 ce cee tee eeeenk nan ceee Sydney 
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Managers! Cooperate With Workers 


Some Ways in Which Manager and Chief Operator Can Cooperate with Travel- 
ing Chief Operator to Secure Best Results from Her Visit—All Must Pull 
Together—Paper Presented at Convention of [llinois Telephone Association 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


And what is cooperating ? 

Don’t you remember, when you were a 
little girl, of running weeping to your 
mother and exclaiming, “Brother wen’t 
play with me”? And how mother brought 
yeu both together in such a happy fashien? 

That was your first lesson in coopera- 
tion. Won’t you jot down this home-made 
definition of cooperation in your note 
books—a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together. 

! will not have time to tell you of all 
of the ways in which managers, chief 
operators, and operators may cooperate 
with the traveling chief operator of your 
association, but I will tell you of sone 
which have been of great assistance 
to lowa’s traveling chief operator during 
her nine yeats experience. 

You manager: who are progressive, un- 
doubtedly, have become prosperous be- 
cause you realized that every member of 
your organization must have more and 
more knowledge of his and her vocation: 
that this knowledge must be broadened 
from time to time through contacts with 
telephone specialists, plant specialists, ac- 
counting specialists, and traffic specialists ; 
and also by attendance at state and district 
conferences where problems common to 
ail are clarified through discussion. 

Why, friends, this knowledge is as free 
as salvation, but like salvation, a little 
dose is worse than none. 

Of course, I realize that some telephone 
owners do not have, and perhaps never 
will have, sufficient income to keep their 
systems and equipment up-to-date, but 
they can do two things: 

Keep what they have in good condition ; 
and see that every employe handles his 
responsibility in a systematic and progres- 
sive manner. 

On the other hand, remember that a 
leaky bucket of water carried by an irre- 
sponsible person loses more water over 
the top than leaks through the holes. 

If the owner of the bucket does not 
keep it in good repair, what can he expect 
of the one who carries water for him? 

A chain is never any stronger than its 
weakest link, folks, and it is indeed quite 
distressing to me to visit an office and find 
that the weakest link is the manager— 
m-a-n-a-g-e-r—defined by Webster as “a 
director, inspector, ringleader, conductor” 
and much more, but this is enough to 
prove to Mr. Weak Link that he is a man- 
ager in name only. 


“Is your manager in?” I ask, upon arriv- 
ing at a telephone exchange. 

“Who? Bill? Where is Bill, Mary?” 

“Just be seated. Our—ah—Bill will be 
in before long.” 

I wait, and while I wait I take an in- 














The Manager’s Cooperation, Miss Barnes 
Believes, Is Essential in Carrying 
Out Work of Traveling Chief 
Operator. 


ventory of the surroundings: General 
disorder, mussiness, dustiness, rustiness, a 
broken window shade, a ragged hole in 
the linoleum; and the switchboard and 
distributing rack! 

The operators are not handling their 
work according to a system of orderly 
arrangement. No, because system must 
work down from the manager, not up 
from his operating force. 

How do I know? Because of one of 
the laws of Nature. Cream is always on 
top of a pan of milk. You cannot have 
cream operators if you are a skim-milk 
manager. 

Now, Bill, the traveling chief operator 
of your association can help build up your 
service and organization—but don’t bring 
her into all this mussiness, dustiness, and 
rustiness, and general decay, and introduce 
her to your operators, saying: 

“Girls, this is Miss Sorenson, the travel- 
ing chief operator of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, who has come in to teach 
you girls how to do your work better.” 

Now this is what you should do, Bill 
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You are going to spend some good money 
by having this little lady with the big title 
visit your office? All right! Call your 
operators together some evening, before 
you arrange to have the traveling chief 
operator visit your office. Tell them of 
your plan and get them to pull with you 
—a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together—to help the traveling chief show 
you all how to give better service. 

I must tell you a little story of a man- 
ager over in Iowa who attended one of 
our conferences. I spoke of Bill Weak 
Link’s fast-decaying telephone 
and resulting. poor service. The story set 
this manager to thinking. When he went 
home, he said to the operators: 


property, 


“Seems like this wall paper is awfully 
dark for the operating room. It’s dingy, 
too. I have a notion to paper, and get 
some linoleum for the floor; and those 
shades I have neglected to mend—the fact 
is, girls, that conference over at Neighbor- 
ville has set me thinking.” 

“Oh, won't that be great! And _ we 
surely will try to give much better serv- 
ice,” chorused the girls. 

Since then this manager and his oper- 
ators always come to the district confer- 
ences. 

They all took a pull—a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together. 

Sometimes the traveling chief operator 
is told by the manager, quite confidentially 
in his private office, that “Jen is a terror 
on cords and very unruly. You probably 
won't be able to do much with her.” 

Now, Mr. Manager, if you want to 
codperate with the traveling chief op- 
erator of your association, invite Jen into 
your private office and talk things over. 
Don’t coax, don’t wheedle; just be frank 
and firm. If you cannot get her to pull 
with you, have her pull out. But I be- 
lieve she will pull with you. 

John W. Coffey, in a recent article in 
TELEPHONY, says: 

“Every few weeks, we learn of some 
company selling out, but in most instances 
there is very little money, if any, changing 
hands. It is more often the unloading of 
a liability or the tragic end of a once 
prosperous undertaking.” 

And here is the sad part: 

“All of this can be charged only to 
near-sighted management.” 

Chief operators! There are many ways 
in which you can help the traveling chief 
operator of your association. By the way, 
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I find that Daniel Webster has not de- 
fined your title of “chief operator.” I am 
sorry, too, for I find its meaning so fre- 
quently misinterpreted. For instance, there 
are operators called “chief operator” who 
have not the slightest conception of their 
responsibility, for the reason that they are 
not the right persons for the position. 
Training will not help them, for they lack 
capacity. 

Some others are the right type of per- 
sons for the position, and have the ca- 
pacity to become successful, if they re- 
ceive the training. And this is where the 
traveling chief operator of your associa- 
tion can help. 

If your manager suggests that you ar- 
range to attend a district conference, or 
tells you that he has engaged the services 
of the traveling chief operator, be indeed 
thankful that he is willing to spend the 
money for further training of your op- 
erators. I can truthfully say, friends, that 
I have plodded slowly uphill because of 
the lack of that assistance. Most of you 
chief operators, with the help offered you, 
can start now and in a very short time be 
waving to me from the hill’s summit. And 
I am glad for you—very glad. 

Perhaps there are operators here from 
small towns who are thinking, “What 
effect will all this have on our little 
offices. Surely, the traveling chief oper- 
ator would not waste time on us?” 

Over in Iowa the traveling chief oper- 
ator receives many calls to these 
small offices. Sometimes her cails are to 
companies which have, in addition to the 
large office, several small onés. She al- 
ways spends a day, at least, in these little 
offices. The very complexity of the work 
of the small office operators is often a 
teal problem for them to know how to 
handle it systematically. 

Whether or not your company can afford 
a few days’ visit occasionally by the trav- 
eling chief operator, you should have the 
standard instruction books, both local and 
toll, and keep your operators carefully 
trained in all of the latest simplified 
methods of operating. And never fail to 
attend the district conferences, for there 
you will personally come into touch with 
not only other chief operators but with 
the traveling chief operator of your asso- 
ciation. 


visit 


And so let us all resolve today to pull— 
a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together. 


Benefits Derived From an Opera- 
tors’ Conference. 
By Miss Rusy GREEN, 
Chie; Operator, National Telephone & 
Electric Co., Clinton, II. 

The benefits derived from an operators’ 
contcrence are many. Not so long ago an 
operator was placed at the switchboard 
and expected to get out of it what she 
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could, aud the public suffered from need of 
various operators’ conferences. 

Each employe interested in her work 
will agree with me that the work is very 
fascinating. As time goes on, the opera- 
tor is promoted, and each promotion means 
more responsibility. After a few years 
in the service, an operators’ conference is 
held in the nearby territory. Attendance 
at this conference impressed upon her 
mind the importance of her work and 
enlarged her vision. 

At these conferences the operators have 
an opportunity of meeting the girls with 
whom they talk a number of times a day. 
We also have an opportunity to discuss 
our troubles and the experiences we have 


from day to day. And how much more 








Modesty Characteristics of Doers 
of Worthwhile Things. 

Is it not true that those who have 
accomplished the most worthwhile 
things in the world usually are the most 
modest, the most humble, the least vain- 
glorious? Such persons take great 
pride in their work; but they are free 
from personal pride, from vanity, from 
conceit, from superior airs.—B. C. 
Forbes. 








pleasant it is to deal with a person whom 
you know, than one whom you have never 
met ! 

The tributary and toll center operators 
have an opportunity of meeting one an- 
other. At times we do not have the con- 
fidence in each other that we should have 
and these conferences help to strengthen 
confidence in one another. 

In my opinion, coming into personal con- 
tact with one another as we do at opera- 
tors’ conferences is a great benefit to us 
all. Operating practices are thoroughly 
discussed at these meetings; and they have 
proved to be quite helpful, for there are 
still some offices today that do not have 
any operating instructions at all. I won- 
der if we go back and put into practice 
what we have heard? Do we tell the other 
girls who had to stay at home? 

It is up to us operators to teach the 
public many things we would like to have 
them know, and which will make them bet- 
ter and more satisfied subscribers. If we 
go to them in a pleasant manner and get 
their confidence, the average person ‘is 
eager to know how we do our work. 

Lack of knowledge on the part of some 
of the public is often apparent, and some- 
times amusing. To illustrate: A man 
came into one of our offices not long ago 
and stepped up to the cashier’s window, 
desiring to place a long distance call. 
She asked him to go into the booth and 
give his call to the operator. He went 
into the booth and then came back to 
the window saying, “Lady, there isn’t a 
soul in there.” There are a number of 
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such incidents, and this is what helps to 
make our work more interesting—helping 
someone else. 

Service is all we have to sell, and the 
personality of the operator largely de- 
termines the value of the service to the 
public. When there is telephone 
faction, there is friendliness. 

Operators’ conferences teach us better 
how to create telephone satisfaction. Our 
jobs are just what we make them, and 
with cooperation we can obtain that which 
our subscribers seek—Good Service. 


satis - 


“The Chronic Complainer.” 
By Sopnie Logs. 
The world is all wrong; 
It owes him a living, 
And, by Heaven! he’s going to get it 
By hook or by crook— 
Certainly not through achieving 
Or accomplishment. 


He is the man who never can adapt himself 
To any circumstances, 

But the conditions must be made for him. 
He it is who, when asked to do a thing, 
Complains that he was not hired to do that, 
And why can’t somebody else do it? 


When there is heavy work to be done, 

He finds some pain or ache 

That renders him immune from doing it. 

He never sticks to his job, 

But is always talking about one he could 
get 

Where he could make more money 

And do less work. 


He is always telling the man next to him 
What a fool he is to work so hard. 

He cannot make the things he has do, 
But is forever asking 

For other and more costly means. 

His big work is watching the clock, 

And on the stroke of quitting time 

He is almost out of door. 


He always makes excuses 

And never makes good. 

And then he wonders why 

He is not occupying 

The boss’ chair. 

Responsibility is never on his shoulders, 
But always at his heels. 


He is not even a poor machine, ° 

But must continue to complain 

And the answer is that he need see him- 
self 

As others see him— 

To wake up and quit grumbling. 


Canada Soon to Have Transcon- 
tinental Telephone Circuit. 

An ocean-to-ocean telephone service in 
Canada will be a reality in the near future, 
according to a recent news dispatch from 
Winnipeg. 

Arrangements have been completed bhe- 
tween the Manitoba Telephone System and 
the Canadian Pacific telegraphs, whereby 
the poles of the latter will be used in 
establishing a service between Winnipeg 
and Port Arthur-Fort William, at the head 
of the Great Lakes. 

When this service is in operation, the 
present gap in the coast to coast telephone 
connection will have been bridged. Only 
two more small connecting links will have 
to be constructed to complete a service 
from one end of Canada to the other. 





Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The Woodbine. 


What delicate tracery is thine, 

Thou seeming frail and clinging vine, 

When autumnal frosts enrich thy hue; 

With all thy treasure, gathered through 
The summer, turned to gold. 


Your each and every leaf 

Stands out in bold relief; 

Splashed a vivid, living red; 

Too soon, alas, to be discarded, shed, 
And lose its luster from the cold. 


Soon will your gaunt and leafless form 
Sway naked in the winter’s storm; 
Fit hangings for the leafless tree 
Which you now adorn as drapery, 
As the year is growing old. 
But, be not cast down nor tend to 
mourn, 
From you 
shorn; 
As soon again you shorn will be, 
For you'll bloom forth in greenery 
When this proud raiment is but 
mould 


each year are garments 


The season of the year approaches when 
Nature apparently slacks up and enters a 
resting period. Numerous members of 
the animal kingdom go to sleep for the 
winter, and the insects are not in evidence 
during the cold months. The farmer con- 
fines his activities, for the most part, to 
a dull routine of chores. 

The telephone man cannot thus conduct 
himself, for with the advent of cold weath- 
er, the work of keeping his lines in order 
is not only more hazardous and arduous, 
but the chances for interruptions are much 
greater from the elements than during the 
summer. 

Old’ Jack Frost may work quietly, but 
he is a persistent agency, and he is apt 
to test your work thoroughly. That which 








‘“‘We Can Take a Little More Time to Passing Greetings 
with the Friends We Meet on Our Daily Rounds; 
That Is to Say, Do a Little Visiting with 
Our Patrons Along Main Street.’’ 


is not properly done, he takes delight in 
putting out of commission. 

The winter months are not only a test 
as to your ability to look ahead and have 
things ready to meet its emergencies, but 
is also a season when telephone communi- 


By Well Clay 


cations increase many fold because the in- 
clement weather makes it more agreeable 
for your patrons to stay indoors and do 
their business or social communications 
over the wire. 

Then, too, as the year draws near its 
close, your books should, like 


are prepared for the season with a surplus, 
as should be the telephone company; also 
they are safeguarded against the depreda- 
tions of others, for the most part, by the 
very inclemency of the approaching win- 
ter season and their general inaccessibility. 





the woodbine, drop all their red 
leaves and get rid of all the 
doubtful accounts before the 
time of the season approaches 
when you will have to render 
a report to your stockhold- 
ers. If you have any ac- 
counts which have fallen 


Let's see, I'll 
Seon have to make 








into arrears—and who has 
not?—during the summer 
months when rural patrons 
especially were busy in their 
fields or waiting to realize 
on their crops, now is the 
time to look after them. 

If we let these accounts drift over an- 
other month, it will then be in the midst 
of the holiday season when bread and but- 
ter accounts are hard to collect from many 
people who feel the urge of the gift- 
giving habit. At this time, also, the rural 
patron will have money if ever, and the 
cne who gets in first stands a_ better 
chance. 

If you let them slip along until their 
money is exhausted you are doing both 
your company and the patron a great in- 
justice. You lose the old account for your 
stockholders, and the patron finds himself 
in a position where he is not able to con- 
tinue the service because of his lack of 
cash and exhausted credit. In other words, 
the midwinter season should find you with 
the slack out of your accounts as well as 
out of your lines. There is only one way 


to do this and that is to find the trouble- 


and remove it. 

The temptation is at this season 

to ease up on our labors and 
let things drift. This is, 
perhaps, a natural instinct 
instead of a personal failing 
because all living creatures, 
except beasts and birds of 
prey, generally speaking, do 
ease up when the snow 
comes and do not do more 
than defend their mere ex- 
istence. 

The bear, having accumu- 
lated a thick layer of fat, retires to his 
den to sleep till spring. The bees, with a 
hive full of honey, cluster in drowsy 
bunches and seek no activity beyond their 
food wants. 

These and other of Nature’s children 
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“As the Year Draws Near Its Close Your Books Should, 
Like the Woodbine, Drop All Their Red Leaves 
Before the Time When You Will Render 


a Report to Your Stockholders.”’ 


We are in no sense like the beasts in 
this respect, but rather like those other 
members of Nature’s kingdom who do not 
cease activities in the winter to live off a 
surplus, but who are all the more exposed 
to the ravages of their enemies, from the 
very rigors of the cold as they must expose 
themselves under adverse circumstances to 
get food. 

The activities of a telephone man in the 
winter, as a general thing, do not go 
beyond an effort to keep his plant working. 
He does not engage in any extensions 
beyond necessity and is fully content to be 
within doors so long as there is no call 
for him to brave the elements in the line 
of duty. 

This, then, should be a period of change 
in our activities. Our bodies get some- 
thing of a rest, but our minds should be 
active in analysis of present conditions and 
plans for their arrangements for the 
future. 

The odds and ends which have been laid 
aside during the busy season should be 
now taken up and attended to. The new 
ideas which we have kept in the back of 
our minds all summer could be brought 
out and thought out more clearly, and, if 
deemed adaptable and feasible, could be 
adopted in our business. 

We can take a little more time to pass- 
ing greetings with the friends we meet on 
our daily rounds; that is to say, do a 
little visiting, as it were, with our patrons 
along Main Street or about town as we 
make the rounds. People have more time, 
generally, than in the summer and, there- 
fore, we can give them a little extra in the 
way of service to fill up their time; like 
announcing over the wire the scores of 
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safety of construction, are not 

merely talking points, but work- 
ing points when International 
Creosoted Pine Poles are used. 


Jo saet spans, without sacrificing 


Below is illustrated an outstanding 
example showing a 4250 ft. span across 
a river with two International Creo- 
‘ soted Pine Poles (““H” Fixture) at 
EFS Y one end and a 110 ft. steel tower at the 
other end. 
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| The Creosoted Yellow Pine Pole was 
4 the logical choice because Southern 
Yellow Pine is authoritatively rated as 
the strongest of the pole woods—and 
when properly preserved by deep pene- 
tration of creosote oil the pole is as 
strong after 25 years of service as it 
i was at the time of installation. 
In ordinary line service, this greater strength 
and durability accounts for the standard 
3 practice of using small poles or few poles per 
mee ie BS mile in pine construction, thus making con- 
oe oa ae struction cost lower than when other woods 
Die: are used. 
It is perfectly sound engineering to space the 
stronger Creosoted Pine Poles further apart 
without sacrificing strength and safety of the 
line. / 


Are you taking advantage of this opportunity? 





Write for Booklet T-1. It contains data and 
information of value to pole users. 


l stesundionsl Cencctine & Centtrettinn tC. 


General Office: Galveston, Texas 


Plants: 
Beaumont, Texas 
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Texarkana, Texas Galveston, Texas 
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football or other games, or the general 
news of the day. 

Some telephone companies have installed 
radios as part of their equipment and are 
thus enabled to give out a variety of 
up to the minute information to their 
patrons as it is broadcasted over the 
country from time to time. The radio is 
closely allied to the telephone and any idea 
which you may have for using it in con- 
junction is worthy of consideration at 
least. 

In addition to cleaning up your cus- 
tomer’s ledger of all the red leaves, there 
are many other activities peculiar to the 
season to which you may profitably give 
your attention, such as inside work, in 
block distribution, underground, rewiring 
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basements where necessary, repairing 
equipment of various kinds laid aside for 
this purpose during the rush times of the 
summer. 

Up here in Minnesota, when it gets too 
cold to work outdoors, we sometimes go 
out to someone of our many lakes and fish 
through the ice. There is nothing that 
takes one’s mind off his work quite so 
completely as fishing through the ice on a 
real cold day with a strong wind blowing. 

It is said that it rests one to have their 
mind taken off the deadly routine of every- 
day life and that one returns to his work 
with a new zest and interest after a day 
spent in healthy recreation. I am sure 
this is so after spending a day on the ice 
in midwinter watching a “bobber” while 


Vol. 87. No. 22. 


trying to keep from freezing to death, j:ist 
for the sake of a few pounds of black 
bass or pike. 

For one thing, I know trade papers, like 
TELEPHONY, are more closely read in win- 
ter than in summer, and their contents zet 
far more consideration from the thinking 
manager, especially the editorial pages; 
which, as a rule, mirror the latest topics 
of interest in our field. 

Now that the election is over we can 
all settle down to work again and give 
our business, as a whole, the careful sur- 
vey that it requires periodically if we are 
to intelligently prescribe for its normal 
upkeep. 

APHORISM: Swimming was invented 
in the summer. 


Utility Commissioners’ Convention 


Important Resolutions Adopted at Convention of National Association of 
Railroad & Utilities’ Commissioners Asking Congress to Define Powers of 
Interstate Commission—Proceedings of Particular Interest to Telephone Men 


A clarifying of the respective rights of 
the state commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in several particu- 
lars was urged in resolutions adopted at 
the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners, held in Phoenix, Ariz., 
November 11, 12 and 13. Following are the 
resolutions of interest to telephone com- 
panies, which were briefly outlined in last 
week’s issue: 

“Resolved, That we urge upon Congress 
such amendment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as shall remove all question as 
to the continued power of state authorities 
to require common carriers to make addi- 
tions and betterments to their plants and 
facilities reasonably necessary for the safe 
and proper service of the public. 

Resolved: That we urge upon Congress 
immediate legislation which shall so 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act as 
clearly to define and limit the power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so that 
no intrastate rate may be changed or set 
aside without proof by competent evidence, 
and upon findings of fact made, that the 
same injures a person or persons or a lo- 
cality or localities engaged in interstate 
commerce to such an extent as seriously to 
diminish the business of such person -or 
persons, or seriously to retard the growth 
of such locality or localities. 

Resolved: That we urge upon Con- 
gress amendment to paragraph 5, »section 
20, of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
specifically to provide that the provisions 
thereof relative to depreciation, aécount- 
ing, and the rate of depreciation to be set 
up, shall not apply to telephone properties 
within states, the majot part ofethe rev- 
enues derived from which, is from intra- 
State transactions.” 


The resolution last quoted was presented 
by Thorne A. Browne, chairman of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, and 
head of the depreciation committee. He 
related in some detail the history of the 
creation of the committee, the story of its 
fight before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when the Bell and other large 
companies appeared there to urge that body 
to take jurisdiction and fix rates of de- 
preciation to govern everywhere, and also 
of the filing of a brief in support of its 
opposition to any such action. 

The commissioners’ position is that 
there is no need for the federal commis- 
sion to fix any rate for depreciation, and 
that that job ought to be left to those 
whose task it is to make telephone rates in 
the various sections of the country. They 
said that to fix principles and rules for a 
set-up of depreciation overlooked the dif- 
ferent conditions faced by the states. 

It was stated that if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission agrees to the plans of 
the big telephone companies, it means that 
a large number of railroads that are now 
able to pay a small dividend on their pre- 
ferred stock will have to set up so large a 
depreciation that they will have to pass up 
dividends and in some case not be able to 
meet fixed charges. 

The report of the committee on service 
of public utility companies, presented by 
Chairman J. W. Greenleaf of Kansas, 
among other things, asserted that “com- 
plaints are the most prolific in the tele- 
phone department. The different stand- 
ards of construction in the various plants; 
the difference in the skill of those en- 
trusted with their operation; the difference 
in the conditions under which they operate, 
and the different standards of service de- 
manded in the various communities, all 


tend to require a rather flexible set of 
rules governing service. 

“The men who handle service complaints 
for public utilities commissions should be 
men of experience, common sense and tact. 
They should endeavor to bring the com- 
panies and the customers to a mutual 
agreement, indicating if it seems desirable, 
a reasonable solution. 

In some of the states where the appro- 
priations have been sufficient to maintain 
service departments, the telephone service 
is becoming fairly well standardized while 
in many states little, if anything has been 
done to bring the smaller plants in the 
rural communities to anything like a good 
degree of efficiency. 

The Kansas commission has been unable 
to obtain adequate service in some ex- 
changes in the state. In one case where 
the order of the commission relative to im- 
provement of the service has not been com- 
plied with, the commission is seriously con- 
sidering asking the court to appoint a re- 
ceiver to take over the exchange and op- 
erate it so that the order of the commis- 
sion will be observed. 

Many of the public utility companies are 
striving earnestly to create and maintain 
a good understanding and friendly rela- 
tions with their customers. Many have 
succeeded in selling themselves to the com- 
munities they serve. They are pursuing 
the same methods that a shrewd business 
firm which has wide-awake competitors 
would follow. Those utilities have depart- 
ments that handle service complaints and 
make adjustments before they reach the 
commissions. Their efforts are rewarded 
by increased business, improved public re- 
lations and the increased confidence of 
their customers.” 

Emphasizing the prime importance of 
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‘Which space 
is bigger. ? 











by the thickness 
Ss. , of a bee’s wings 


HE picked shows the ends of two tele- 
‘phone receiver magnets. The spaces 
indicated:by the black arrows are equal in 

size—to the unaided eye. 
“\But\the, extremely fine measuring in- 
“struments which Western Electric uses, 
show-one space to be wider than the other 
by the thicknessof a bee’s wings. Even 
so small a difference is too great to pass 
the rigid inspection “which watches over 

| the making of your. telephone. 

ean ~~ “This care-for-detail igssone reason why 
| your telephone is 60 dependable. It is 
typical‘ of the whole’Work of produc- 
ing Western Eléctrie equipment, and is 
a manufacturing»habit which dates back 
to the very beginning of telephone history. 
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Under the receiver cap is a thin 
disc of iron. For proper voice recep- 
tion, the distance between disc and 
magnet must be fixed with minute 
accuracy. The operative shown here, 
by grinding the magnet unit, makes 
this distance just right. 


Western Electric 


SINCE 1869 MAKER S O F ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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service, the report said: “The state is 
not primarily concerned in affording their 
owners (speaking of public utilities) an 
opportunity to make an investment that 
will provide for them a financial reward. 
To be sure, the investment once being made 
is prohibited from being confiscated by 
state and federal constitutions. But it 
should be impressed on all utilities that 
service is of first importance. 

“At: the present time it is highly prob- 
able that most of the utilities have their 
rates raised to the .point which yields 
them a sufficient return. Apparently 
prices have reached their peak and started 
to descend. This decrease as yet applies 
only to materials; labor still remains at a 
high point and consequently the time is 
not yet ripe for commissions in’ most in- 
stances to initiate rate reduction cases. 
During the interim before it becomes prac- 
ticable to initiate rate reduction cases to 
any great extent, it would appear to be 
a very appropriate time for the commis- 
sions to devote considerable attention to 
constructive work along service lines.” 

“Cooperation” was the theme of the ad- 
dress of President Harry G. Taylor, of 
Nebraska. “The outstanding achievements 
in the field of railroad and utility operation 
in the past two or three years,” said he. 
“have been related to or have resulted from 
efforts at cooperative action.” 

The speaker briefly reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the past as a result of cooper- 
ative action. The effort, he said, has not 
been unattended by difficulties but the 
great value in the experiment rests in the 
discovery that cooperation is a substitute 
for law and litigation. 

There should be eliminated from the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, said Mr. Taylor, 
those provisions that interfere with essen- 
tial managerial and executive functions; 
that is, the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to extend or withhold 
approval of extensions, new lines or aban- 
donment of existing lines. Further effort 
should also be made to simplify the plan 
of regulation. 

Entirely aside from those matters in- 
volving conflict of jurisdiction there is a 
wide field for action by state commis- 
sions. The enormous mass of detail now 
handled by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be shifted closer to the 
point of origin. 

The speaker briefly referred to the satis- 
factory results which are being obtained 
by electric utilities in the field of cus- 
tomer ownership and the possibilities of its 
application to the railroads of the country. 

“Instead of 750,000 railroad stockhold- 
ers, “said he, “there could as well be sev- 
eral million, and these great quasi-public 
industries would thus become publicly 
owned without the disadvantages that most 
of us feel would attach to government 
ownership.” 

“I feel profoundly that the future of the 
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United States will be determined quite 
largely by the capacity which its citizens 
develop for working together,” said Mr. 
Taylor, in closing. “America is a rest- 
less, ambitious multitude of over 100,000,- 
000 people, scattered across the expanse of 
a great continent and living under widely 
divergent conditions. They cherish, how- 
ever, common ideals and common aims. 
They are in a spiritual as well as in a 
political sense, a united people. 

“The challenge of the hour is that they 
still further perfect their unity, but at the 
same time accord the individual the fullest 
possible opportunity for the development 
of his own powers. I am proud to be 
president of this great organization and 








DO TODAY’S WORK WHILE 
PLANNING TOMORROW'S. 
Don’t get so interested in what you’re 


going to do tomorrow that you don’t 
do anything today.—The Visitor. 








proud that it has so definitely adopted the 
principle of cooperation as a guiding force 
in the affairs of regulation.” 

Eugene S. Wilson, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
addressing the convention, told of the 
growth and expansion of the Bell system 
in the past two years and of the financial 
requirements to keep pace with the demand 
for telephone service. He estimated that 
the company will need $200,000,000 an- 
nually for new plant. 

“Our chief responsibility in the future 
is just what it has always been,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “to furnish good telephone serv- 
ice at fair rates. . . . We have studied 
the situation when rate cases were neces- 
sary and our analyses have disclosed the 
fact that when our subscribers knew the 
facts, they did not raise any objection to 
such adjustments as were necessary to 
yield a fair return on the property... . 


“We believe that the public is gradually 
realizing that commissions, utilities and 
consumers all want the same thing. We 
believe that unless utility commissioners 
see to it that utilities which are constant- 
ly adding to their plant are able to offer to 
investors a rate of return sufficient to at- 
tract investors, then the public will blame 
both the commissions and the companies 
for failing to meet the demands for service.” 


A permanent policy of regulation ad- 
ministered by men in all departments who 
adhere to definite policies and whose tenure 
of office permits them to go surely in the 
right direction was urged by F. B. Mac- 


Kinnon, of Chicago, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, in his address before the railway 
and utilities commissioners. Mr. MacKin- 
non spoke in part as follows: 

“As some economist has said, it is not 
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how fast we are going but what way we 
are going that is the more important. In 
regulation it is not so important that 
speedy progress be made but that it be 
made in the right direction. 

In the telephone industry, we are con- 
fronted with several questions. Among 
them are: 

1. Can a complete system of commis- 
sion regulation be established? Or are we 
to have half-commission, half-court regu- 
lation? 

2. Are we moving in the the direction of 
permanency on state commission proce- 
dure? 

3. What is being done toward the estab- 
lishing of uniform regulation laws and 
practices? 

There are in the United States over 
8,000 telephone companies that are not 
owned or controlled by a so-called ‘Bell 
company.’ These companies are known in 
the telephone industry as ‘Independents.’ 

By this Independent group 15,000 ex- 
changes are operated; most of them small 
but many of them in cities of considerable 
size. Few of these exchanges are dupli- 
cates or competitors of Bell exchanges. 
Where such duplication exists, steps are 
being taken to clear up the situation by a 
sale of one property to the other. 

These Independent companies furnish 
the terminal facilities at 15,000 different 
points for the nation’s interstate toll lines. 
It is true that in many instances the 
amount of interstate business handled is 
negligible but yet the terminal is used for 
that purpose and is an essential part of the 
national communications system. 

Therefore, these Independent companies 
are interested in the relation between state 
and interstate commissions and in the first 
question—that of a complete system of 
commission control; a system by which 
state commissions and federal commissions 
will be so coordinated that there will be 
appeal on proper matters from state to 
federal commissions instead of from state 
commissions to courts, and so that for 
every question of telephone practice aris- 
ing that is subject to regulation, there will 
be a commission with authority to pass 
upon it. 

Successful, advantageous regulation of 
telephone companies—advantageous to the 
public and the companies—can only result 
from regulation by commissions that are 
continuous in their practices and personnel. 
Regulations that are subject to change with 
a changing personnel are disturbing to the 
companies and, consequently, disturbing 
to the service. 

A change of direction, even when ac- 
companied with good speed, is frequently 
a retracing of steps taken with great 
care. With another change in personnel, 
perhaps, the first direction is resumed, but 
what of the interval? Has progress been 
made in development of the companies, of 
in the commission control? 
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There is a difference 
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And that] difference is of 


vital importance to the 


buyer of cedar poles. It 
is of even greater impor- 
tance than the remark- 
able distributing service 
which this Company has 
developed. 


Itis the treatment whereby 
the National Pole Com- 
pany has added still more 
years to the life of a cedar 
pole. The processes and 
methods employed are 
exclusively our own — 
the result of years of re- 
search on the part of this 
Company, in connection 


with the largest pole 


buyers in America. 


s Andso perfect is the prod- 


uct that every National 
Pole is branded with the 
date of the year of treat- 
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The telephone industry, even though di- 
vided into thousands of units, must be 
thought of as an industry each part of 
which is influenced by conditions in the 
other part. Ability of one unit to finance 
in large amounts depends upon the condi- 
tion of its rates and practices—including 
accounting—as compared with other units. 

Uniformity of accounting for telephone 
companies has beén largely brought about 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
system of accounts. Were this I. C. C. re- 
quirement removed (it has been removed 
for all but 300 companies), telephone ac- 
counting would soon be of little value in 
larger financing unless the state commis- 
sions by agreement and enforcement estab- 
lish a uniform system of accounts. 

The telephone industry requires a defi- 
nite, permanent program of regulation, as it 
is still in the construction stage. The Inde- 
pendent telephone company is built upon 
the foundation of individual initiative and 
personal management. Any system of 
regulation that changes its direction fre- 
quently handicaps that initiative and man- 
agement. 

The individual or company that is build- 
ing for permanent operation must do so 
under a permanent policy of regulation ad- 
ministered by men in all departments who 
adhere to definite policies and whose tenure 
of office permits them to go surely in the 
right direction.” 

As stated in last week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY, Judge W. D. B. Ainey, of 
Pennsylvania, was elected president of the 
association succeeding Harry G. Taylor, 
of Nebraska. The next convention will be 
held in Washington, D. C., November 10, 
11, 12 and 13, 1925. 


Prosperity of Nebraska Farmer 
Reflected in Collections. 

Nebraska telephone companies report 
that collections have been much improved 
during the last few months. They ascribe 
this to the fact that the good crops and 
big prices have furnished the farmer with 
the means by which he can liquidate most 
of his indebtedness; and as most of the 
smaller towns depend for their prosperity 
upon the success of the financial opera- 
tions of the neighboring farmers the pay- 
ment by the latter of merchandise accounts 
and notes at the bank starts everything 
going. 

Some of the companies have been carry- 
ing large sums in the aggregate in the 
form of back rentals for farmers, and 
the thawing out of a large proportion of 
their frozen assets has been very wel- 
come to the managers. It has not been 
unusual for a farmer to be back two years 
on his rentals. In most cases all the com- 
pany had to show for it was a charge on 
the books. 

In the case of tenant farmers it has not 
been the custom to allow them to run 
up much of a bill, but as for three years 
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few tenants even made a living, most of 
the rental money they owe never will be 
collected, for many have left behind them 
their mortgaged stuff, and all their debts 
and gone to a far country or two. 

Some companies have tried to get their 
debtors to liquidate in a way by giving 
notes for their back rents and starting off 
new on a cash basis, but this has not been 
an easy task, since it is when a man is 
hardest up that he takes offense the quick- 
est if he is asked to give a note for what- 
ever he owes. 

The policy of some of the smaller com- 
panies has been to do nothing to rile the 
farmers, since they are quick to anger, 
and make the most trouble whenever any 
rate matter is up. The situation, however, 
is much better since the farmers are pay- 
ing up now, that they have money. 


A New Organization—The Amer- 
ican Signal Corps Association. 


The military and civilian interests con- 
cerned in all methods of telephone and 
telegraph communication, including manu- 
facturers of equipment and material used 
in these systems, are cooperating in per- 
fecting a nation-wide organization, known 
as “The American Signal Corps Associa- 
tion.” 


The objective is that of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
preparation and operation of military com- 
munication, through establishing a closer 
relation with those who will produce, pre- 
pare or operate these systems, either as 
civilians or as members of the military 
forces. 

The association will include in its mem- 
bership, officers, engineers, and others of 
all branches of the military establishment 
and civilians who are concerned with the 
manufacture or operation of communica- 
tion equipment or systems. 

It is intended that the association will 
serve in the preparedness plans by con- 
tributing in an educational way to the 
preparation of personnel for this special- 
ized service. 

A suitable periodical will be published 
later and will include interesting articles 
on communication which will be instructive 
to all those who have previously or may 
later serve in the military communication 
service. 

Local posts have already been organized 
in Chicago, New York, Boston, Washing- 
ton, Houston, and several others are now 
in process of organization. 

The movement has the endorsement and 
support of the chief signal officer of the 
army, who recognizes in this association a 
means for promoting greater interest in 
military communication, and thereby the 
possibility of selection and preparation of 
the individual for this service in time of 
emergency. 

The association is divided into regional 
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areas to conform. to the army corps areas 
and will work closely with the corps area 
signal officer in advancing the interests of 
the service in preparedness plans for 
material and personnel. 

Those eligible include all members of 
the military and naval establishments, 
civilian employes of the telephone and tele- 
graph*tempanies, radio broadcasters, ama- 
teur radidMiperators, executives and engi- 
neers of manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment or material used in communication, 
electrical engineers, editors and others con- 
tributing to electrical publications, execu- 
tives, engineers, and others employed in 
supervising, constructing or operating elec- 
trical power plants. 

Write to the nearest corps area signal 
officer or the office of the chief signal 
officer, Washington, D. C., for full infor- 
mation on this movement. The editor of 
TELEPHONY will be glad to place you in 
contact with the proper party nearest you 
who can fully explain the details of this 
association. 


Nine Months’ Report, of Bell Tele- 


phone Co. of Pennsylvania. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
reports for the nine months’ ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1924, net income of $4,260,432 
after interest charges, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent after preferred dividend to $5.89 
a share on the $60,000,000 common stock 
outstanding. This compares with a net 
income of $3,999,458 after interest charges, 
federal taxes, equivalent to $6.66 a share 
on the $60,000,000 capital stock outstanding 
in the nine months ended September 30, 
1923. 

The preferred stock amounting to $14,- 
093,000 was created on November 12, 1923. 

The income account for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1924, compares as 
follows: 


1924. 1923. 
Operating revenues .$34,086,763 $30,452,586 


Net operating rev- 

enue 7,752,844 6,726,259 
Operating income... 6,549,938 5,524,746 
Gross income 6,730,803 
Net income 3,999,458 
Preferred dividends. 723,098 


Common dividends. . 3,600,000 
$ 62,664 





*$ 399,458 
*Surplus. 


New York Telephone Directory to 
Be Two Volumes 


The New York Telephone Co. has an- 
nounced that because of the steadily in- 
creased size of the New York City tele- 
phone directory it was not practicable to 
publish the directory in one volume. The 
forthcoming issue will be in two books, 
one covering Manhattan and the Bronx 
and the other Brooklyn, Queens and 
Staten Island. 

The present book, containing 830,00 
listings on 1,920 pages, weighs five pounds. 
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BRACH 


VACUUM 
ARRESTERS 












at prices / 
within / 
your 
reach 






When the best protection costs no more, why not have it? 
BRACH arresters insure: non-grounding of lines, cables, 
clear transmission, balance of potential between pairs, and 
full pretection against power crosses or lithtning. There 
are no carbons to clean and no maintenance bills. 














You can readily afford BRACH Vacuum Arresters at our 
present low prices. Type 440, shown above, complete with 
porcelain base, fuses and mountings, sells at $2.00 each. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


“INDIANA” 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





PROVEN BEST BY TEST 


Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire krown to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Moisture-Proof Protection 
at Dry Finish Cost 


The use of Belden Moisture-Proofed cords 
is excellent protection against service 
complaints and frequent replacements 
and renewals. Yet, despite the extra 
protection they afford, Belden Moisture- 
Proofed Cords cost no more than ordinary 
dry-finish cords. 


Study This Construction: 


1. 18 strands 
tinsel. 






best copper 





2. Heavy wrapping of tussah 
silk. 











SK es one 


3. Second wrapping of tussah 
silk moisture-proofed by 
saturation in special com- 
pound. 
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4. Dry cotton braid. 


KKK 


5. Overall braid of mercer- 
ized cotton or spun silk as 
selected. 
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Tips are attached correctly with- 
out use of corrosive acid fluxes. 
Supplied in a variety of finishes 


and colors. 
Test a Belden 
Moisture-Proofed Cord 
at Our Expense 
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Compare it point by point with 
the best cords obtainable—regard- 
less of price. Then compare prices. 
You'll be surprised! 


2304 S. Western Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Warehouse 
399 Market Street Newark, N. J. 
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UUM. 


A 
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Write for cata- 
log of Belden 
telephone supplies 


Mail the Handy Coupon for Free Sample 
------------------- 


Belden Manufacturing Company, 
2304 S. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me prices and a FREE sample of your 
Moisture-proofed Cords for testing purposes. 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name of Company 
| 
| 
| 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies— Decisions 
and Actions of City 


Activities of California Commis- 
sion in Telephone Matters. 

In the letter of transmittal accompany- 
ing the report of the California Railroad 
Commission to Governor Wm. Richardson 
for the year ended June 30, 1924, the com- 
missioners wrote as follows with regard 
to the work of the telephone and telegraph 
division : 

“Work of the telephone and telegraph 
division covered a wide range of subjects 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, including .investigations in connec- 
tion with formal proceedings, informal 
complaints, and inductive interference. 
Studies were also made to determine the 
adequacy of the service of these utilities 
throughout the state, but particularly tele- 
phone service in Los Angeles, Santa Mo- 
nica, Long Beach, San Francisco and the 
East Bay cities. Numerous public meet- 
ings and conferences were held through- 
out the state, at which members of the 
division discussed telephone conditions and 
operation with representatives of com- 
munities and the companies. 

There are approximately 200 telephone 
and telegraph companies operating in Cali- 
fornia under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission. 

In addition to the major investigations 
the commission rendered helpful service to 
the smaller telephone utilities in solving 
problems of operation. 

As the outgrowth of extensive investi- 
gation by the commission a complete set 
of rules and regulations governing the op- 
erations of telephone utilities has been 
compiled and these rules and regulations 
have been placed in effect, with marked im- 
provement in the service of the larger util- 
ities serving the great bulk of telephone 
suoscribers in California. 

There was a marked reduction in the 
number of complaints involving telephone 
service in Southern California, due to in- 
stallation of new facilities in Los Angeles 
and vicinity, and a heavy reduction in the 
number of complaints in regard to delayed 
installations is anticipated during the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

Valuations were made in five telephone 
proceedings involving property valued at 
approximately $58,000,000. At the end of 
the fiscal year there were pending before 
the commission 15 proceedings involv- 
ing telephone and telegraph utilities, ex- 
clusive of applications for authorization 
of stocks and bonds. 

The division disposed of 37 formal ap- 
plications and 13 formal complaints in- 
volving telephone and telegraph matters. 


of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Approximately 3,800 informal complaints 
were received during the year, of which 
74.2 per cent originated in Los Angeles. 
The commission disposed of. 3,952 tele- 
phone complaints during the year, of which 
96.6 per cent were adjusted in favor of 
the complainant. Telephone development 
for Los Angeles anticipates a population 
of 1,700,000 by 1929.” 


Suit for Dissolution of Sioux City 
Telephone Co. 

Eighty per cent of the stock in the Sioux 
City Telephone Co. is owned by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. testimony re- 
vealed November 7. in the suit brought for 
the dissolution of the first corporation in 
district court. 

Admission of this ownership, the first 
step toward a proposed merger of the two 
“competing” Sioux City systems, was made 
on the witness stand before District Judge 
A. O. Wakefield by James A. Rae, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Sioux City Telephone Co. 

This was brought out in the suit waged 
by Edward Slinninger, said to be of Des 
Moines, Iowa, in which he names the 
Sioux City company as failing to carry out 
its obligation to dissolve in line with 
alleged action taken by the stockholders 
and against Sioux City as holders of an 
alleged illegal franchise. 

However, the Sioux City Telephone Co. 
apparently was not attempting to summon 
a defense in the action, its attorney and 
President E. A. Burgess, being regularly 


in conference with John L. Parish, Des: 


Moines, one of the leading corporation 
lawyers of the state, representing Mr. 
Slinninger. 

Paul Hatfield, city attorney, presented 
the only defense, in his attempt to enforce 
the provisions of Article 14 of the fran- 
chise by which the Sioux City Telephone 
Co. is prohibited from selling to its single 
competitor, being open to property confis- 
cation by the city in event of a merger or 
sale. 

Mr. Slinninger, who was not at the trial 
and whose identity has not been revealed 
except that he is the owner of five shares 
of stock in the Sioux City Telephone Co. 
and that he had previously employed Mr. 
Parish as attorney, remains unknown to 
the defendants, according to Mr. Hatfield. 
He purchased the stock some time in Janu- 
ary of this year. The meeting of the 
stockholders, when action was taken to 
command a disposition of the property and 
a terminating of the corporation, was held 
January 19, 1924. 
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The same day, it is alleged, the board 
of directors resolved to continue the cor- 
porate body because of the provisions of 
the Sioux City franchise. Both actions 
were said to be unanimous. The franchise 
does not expire until September 20, 1928. 


“Everything will be done to keep in 
force the city’s franchise,” said Mr. Hat- 
field, in commenting upon the situation. 
“Past experience in Sioux City has re- 
vealed that one telephone firm, with a mon- 
opoly on the business, has misused its 
privileges, the patrons and residents of the 
city having suffered as a result. The own- 
ership relation has been no secret with 
city officials for some time, but we want 
to continue the competitive factor in order 
to have a guarantee of future service. We 
can enforce the nominal competition, al- 
though the evidence shows clearly that it 
could hardly be classed as competition.” 

Judge Wakefield took under advisement 
his decision in the suit, ordering briefs 


filed by opposing attorneys within 30 days. 


Bell Company Ask Increase in 
Business Rates in St. Louis. 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
filed a petition with the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, on November 15, for 
permission to increase its rates on St. 
Louis business telephones sufficiently to 
provide additional annual income of $900,- 
000 to pay a return and provide for de- 
preciation on the merged properties of the 
Bell and Kinloch telephone companies. It 
places the value of*the merged properties 
at more than $25,000,000. 

Business telephones alone will be sub- 
jected to increased rates, the petition points 
out, and they include only 23 per cent of 
St. Louis subscribers. It is stated that 
they will derive the greatest benefit from 
the unified service, now in operation. Resi- 
dence rates are not to be changed. 

The commission is asked to grant a 
hearing not later than December 1 in order 
that the new rates may be put into effect 
January. 1, 1925. Unified service has been 
available since August 4 last. 

Four classes of business telephone serv- 
ice will be increased, as follows: 

Trunk lines, $15.50 to $21 per month 
each. 

Measured service to be 100 outgoing 
calls for $6 per month, instead of 67 calls 
for $4. 

Direct business lines from $13 per month 
to $14. 

Nickel - in - the - slot telephone stations, 
which formerly guaranteed three calls 
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It Fits Right Into 


No r t h Your Pocket 


The North Line offers every kind of 
automatic telephone service, including 
the Automanual System for local and 
toll service, Automanual Remote Con- 
trol of small exchanges and Dial 
Automatic for both private exchanges 
and central office equipment. 









The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
Galion, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 












Specify 


ROEBLING 


DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
TELEPHONE 
for your 
Repair 
Work 





Trouble-finding Made Easy 


John M. Heath spent many hours trouble hunting on telephone 
circuits. He knows the complications that arise and out of this 
rich experience he has written a practical book that you can slip 
into your pocket and use on every telephone job you tackle It 
will solve many a tangle for you, save you much valuable time 
and prevent you from making costly errors. See the 


Handbook of 


Telephone Circuit Diagrams 


with Explanations 
By JOHN M. HEATH 


John ; * lst Lieutenant, Signal Corps,- U. S. Army; Instructor of the 
. Signal Corps Unit, Reserve Officers Training Camp, 
E. B. B. Roebling’s Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 






279 pages, 7x4%, 72 diagrams, 8 folding inserts, $2.50 net, postpaid 


B. B. and Sons Co., This is a practical working pocketbook giving a careful and 
Steel Trenton, N. J detailed description of the circuits of telephone systems with plain 
Grades ° i is and accurate explanations of how they work. The book brings 


together in a handy, convenient form the principles of telephone 
circuits, both Local Battery and Common Battery as used today. 


It Takes the Doubt Out of Telephone Circuits 


Time and again telephone men have felt the need for just this 
kind of a help. The author himself, in his long telephone experi- 
ence, has often run up against situations where a diagram of the 
circuit would have eased matters greatly. And you will find this 
small, compact and complete circuit book just the thing to slip 
into your pocket—to have handy at all times—to refer to in refer- 











|= -INSULATE” 


(Molded Composition) 








a ence to the hundred and one different points that come up during 
Iso the day. 
‘“*HI-HEET’”’ 
(Bakelite) 
Lsqenae SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
all shapes and sizes Only Good Until January Ist, 1925 
to order. P Until January 1, 1925, we will stamp your name, or a friend’s 


name, in gold on the front cover of Heath’s Telephone Circuit 
Diagrams. Just print the name plainly on the coupon below, 
and enclose $2.50. Stamped books, of course, are not returnable 
This offer is good only until January 1, 1925. 














Use This Great Telephone Help FREE for 10 Days 


You can look it over, see just what it is, judge for yourself how 
much it can help, and then keep it or send it back as you see fit 

See this book, surely. Just write your name and address on the 
coupon and send it on to us. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO. 


1007 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1904 














TEST SET FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


— ready “wd me weet ee ee line trouble. seal =n Gah © 
ere is nothing like a “ ART” Test eee ~ pom ay 
locate and clear “his kind of trouble. _ a 
Locates which way and how far your short, cross 
or ground is from you 
without cutting the line. 
It is also a good telephone 
to call in with, or talk to 
anyone on the line after 





Check A or B:— 

AOD You may send me for ten days’ free examination Heath- 
Telephone Circuit Diagrams, $2.50 net, postpaid. I will remit for 
the book or return it to you, postpaid, within ten days of receipt 
BL) You may send me a copy of Heath’s Telephone Circuit Dia- 
grams with the following name stamped in gold on front cover 
I enclose $2.50. I understand that a stamped book is not 
returnable. 
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daily, must now guarantee four at 5 cents 
each. 

There are approximately 147,900 tele- 
phones in use in St. Louis by 100,800 sub- 
scribers. Residence telephones number 
77,284, and the business telephones, which 
will pay the increase if it is granted, ap- 
proximate 23,500 stations. 

Under commission approval of July 31, 
1921, the company was permitted to earn 
$1,580,634 annually for depreciation and re- 
turn, or 13.68 per cent on a valuation of 
approximately $12,500,000. Since that time, 
the petition sets forth, the company has 
constructed other properties at a cost of 
$7,289,658 and has acquired by purchase 
the Kinloch properties for $5,186,099, a 
total addition to the 1921 valuation of 
$12,475,757. 

It is stated that the present income from 
the combined improved properties 
available for depreciation and return is 
$1,846,632, or only $265,998 more than in 
1921 when the properties of the company 
were only’ half their present value. The 
company, as a consequence, the petition 
says, has only $265,998 to pay for depre- 
ciation and return on the properties added 
since 1921. 

At the same rate allowed under the 1921 
ruling the company would require an an- 
nual increase in rates of $1,440,686, it is 
stated, but it is requesting an increase of 
only $900,000. If this increase is granted 
it will give the company an income of 
$2,480,634 annually on an investment it 
appraises at $25,000,000, or approximately 
9.92 per cent for depreciation and return 
instead of the 13.68 per cent formerly al- 
lowed under the 12,500,000 valuation. The 
petition points out that at the time the 
merger was first brought before the public 
service commission it was stated that in- 
creases in the rates of business telephones 
would be applied for to cover increased 
costs of operation. Telephone users gen- 
erally understood this phase of the matter, 
the petition says, and it was not opposed 
but accepted and approved by them. 


and 


A. T. & T. Refuses Information 
Asked in New Jersey Case. 

Consulting engineers retained by the 
New Jersey Public Utility Commission on 
November 20 testified in the telephone rate 
case on the general subject of the allow- 
ance for going value for the New York 
Telephone Co. Numerous calculations 
were submitted which varied somewhat 
from the amount claimed by the company 
as fair and reasonable. 

Among the witnesses testifying at this 
session of the hearing were James G. Wray 
and Cyrus G. Hill, consultant of the com- 
mission, and John P. Petty, deputy chief 
engineer of the commission. 

The refusal of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to comply with a re- 
quest for information concerning rates 
and costs of construction is expected ap- 
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preciably to influence the New Jersey 
Public Utility Commission in passing on 
the New York Telephone Co.’s applica- 
tion to increase its rates in New Jersey. 

A letter embodying the refusal was read 
to the commission at the continued hear- 
ing on the application on November 20. It 
was signed by Charles M. Bracelen, vice- 
president of the A. T. & T. Co., and was 
addressed to Charles T. Russell, general 
counsel for the New York company. 

The commission’s request for the infor- 
mation, which was needed to assist com- 
mission experts who are studying the ap- 
plicant’s financial condition, was conveyed 
to Mr. Bracelen through Mr. Russell. Its 
precise nature is not known, but it is un- 
derstood that it asked for facts concerning 
the A. T. & T.’s rates and other operating 
and construction figures. Mr. Bracelen 
stated that the information would not be 
supplied the commission because he and 
other A. T. & T. officials could not see 
that it had any bearing on the New York 
company’s application. 

Members of the asked 
Frankland Briggs, who is presenting the 
evidence for the telephone companies, if 
they were to regard Mr. Bracelen’s reply 
as final and irrevocable. Mr. Briggs said 
he saw no other light in which it could 
be construed. 


commission 


Charges New York Company 
Withheld Important Data. 

At the hearing on November 17 before 
Special Master Isaac R. Oeland of the 
application of the New York Telephone 
Co. for an increase in rates, assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel M. M. Fertig accused 
the company of having failed to furnish 
full data as to its earnings. The charge 
brought a heated denial from E. L. Black- 
man, special counsel for the company, who 
stated that the company was not seeking 
to conceal anything, or to shirk its duty. 
It was only anxious, he said, to hurry up 
the proceedings. 

Mr. Fertig said that it was up to the 
company to furnish all the proof required 
to substantiate its claim that the rates 
fixed by the public service commission 
were not sufficient to yield a 7 per cent re- 
turn, and that to do this it would be nec- 
essary to supply all of the data upon which 
the claim of the company was based. 

“You are trying to dodge the burden 
of proof which rests upon you,” said Mr. 
Fertig. 

Mr. Oeland told counsel for the com- 
pany that if attorneys for the city and 
state demanded all of the underlying data 
it must be furnished. Charles E. Blakesly, 
counsel for the public service commission, 
served notice that he would insist upon the 
company submitting all of the proof which 
the law requires. He suggested that. the 
method used by the company in segregat- 
ing its properties was one of the impor- 
tant issues, notwithstanding the fact that 
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the company considers it relatively un- 
important. Mr. Blackman replied: 

“T am merely trying to avoid burdening 
the record with voluminous matter and so 
prolong these hearings.” 

Then, as an object lesson, Mr. Blackman 
directed that employes of the company 
carry in the documents that had 
brought to the hearing. These came in 
files and bundles and all sorts of books. 


been 


Ohio Bell Files Bonds to Allow 
Increases to Become Effective. 
Increased telephone rates for 13 towns 

and villages near Columbus, Ohio, will 

probably become effective about January 

1, 1925, it was indicated on November 7, 

when the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. was 

authorized by the state public utilities com- 
mission to post bonds for refunding the 
difference between the present and the pro- 
posed rates should that body decide 
against the company in the statewide tele- 
phone rate probe. ‘ 
The telephone company filed new rate 

schedules to become effective October 1, 

but following protests by the affected vil- 

lages and the decision to include all tele- 

phone cases in a state investigation, the 
date was postponed 120 days from August 

30. The new rates with the difference 

guaranteed to subscribers by the Bell com- 

Jany bonds will become effective January 1. 
Towns included in the area where in- 

creases will be made are: South Solon, 

New Albany, Pickerington, Groveport, 

Reynoldsburg, Lockbourne, Hilliards, Har- 

risburg, Galloway, Dublin, Worthington, 

Gahanna and Alton. 


Has No Power to Order Sub- 
scriber to Answer Telephone. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has firmly and politely declined to 


issue an order that the postmaster at 
Naponee must answer his telephone when- 
ever the bell rings. It holds that it has 
no power of such a commanding sweep. 
The manager of the Naponee company 
wrote in a little while ago. He said that 
the postmaster is also the town druggist, 
and that the company had received a‘ num- 
ber of complaints that there were frac- 
tions of hours during the business day 
when the postmaster-druggist refused to 
answer any call. 

Repeated ringing did no good. The re- 
ceiver was merely taken off the hook. In- 
vestigation revealed the fact that these 
periods of silence were gone into every 
time the postmaster started in to dis- 
tribute the mail and prepare it for the 
outgoing rural carriers. In vain patrons 
said those periods were just when they 
wanted to leave word that they had some- 
thing to go out on one of the routes. 
The postmaster declined to be interrupted 
at that time. 

This is not the only trouble that sits on 
the brow of the company manager. He 
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also wrote that patrons were complaining 
because they were unable to get into tele- 
phonic communication with the high 
school. The principal reported that this 
was true on calls coming in when the boys 
and girls were studying or reciting. The 
only time the telephone was available for 
calls was at intermission time. 

The commission says that it is as much 
the duty of patrons to help in the giving 
of good service as it is for the manage- 
ment to provide good service, and that 
the latter’s efforts are destined to be fruit- 
less unless it gets proper cooperation from 
the users. The prompt answering of a 
call is one way to aid, since the natural 
impulse is to believe that through some 
mechanical defect a call has not been com- 
pleted when no answer is made. 

While this duty is one that rests upon 
a subscriber, ‘the commission knows of 
no way to force him to answer. In this 
case discontinuance of the postmaster’s 
telephone would be more of a punishment 


to other subscribers than to him. 


Nebraska Commission Files Objec- 
tions in Bell Federal Case. 


Twenty-two objections to the finding of 
facts and 13 objections to the conclusions 
of law in the report of Master in Chancery 
Dunham have been tiled by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission in the case in- 
volving the schedule of exchange rates to 
be charged by the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Nebraska. The commission 
ordered the 10 per cent wartime surcharge 
removed, and the company went into fed- 
eral court. 

The commission contends that the mas- 
ter erred in blending various properties, 
that he allowed too large sums for ex- 
penses, and that the several percentages of 
return set forth are too small. ; 

It contends that the four findings up- 
holding the 4% per cent contract are 
erroneous in that they assume that a con- 
tract can exist between the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the North- 
western, there being but one organization, 
with the Northwestern merely one of the 
departments of the parent company, and 
under the evidence in the case there are 
no parties capable of making a contract. 

A similar complaint is made as to the 
finding which assumes that the American 
an’ the Western Electric are competent to 
enter into contracts, and that which as- 
sumes that the Western Electric and the 
Northwestern can make a contract. 

The commission complains that the mas- 
ter 1ssumed erroneously that the exchange 
ser. ce of the Northwestern benefited by 
the patents, activities of the general staff 
and the Western Electric contract, since 
mo. of these relate to toll business. It 
is :!so claimed that the master erred in 
not inding that there has been an abuse of 
dis etion on the part of the Northwest- 
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ern’s corporate officers in entering into the 
4% per cent contract and that the amounts 
paid under it are not proper operating ex- 
penses to be allowed in this case. 

It is contended that another finding ig- 
nores the fact that the machine-switching 
installation in Omaha is experimental and 
that-a part of the cost should be deducted 
from the property value and that, as other 
companies owned by the American will 
benefit from the results of this experiment, 
the expenses of adapting the installation 
should be borne by it. 

A lengthy attack is made on the allow- 
ances for depreciation, which are claimed 
to be excessive. It is contended that the 
master assumed as true that the North- 
western method of handling depreciation 
is as prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
that he mistook the 
testimony as to depreciation in other set- 


merce Commission; 


ups, and assumes as true and uncontradict- 
ed testimony that was disputed. 

The finding with respect to expenditures 
is attacked on the ground that it fails to 
find that the expenditures are excessive 
and extravagant, when the evidence shows 
that the salaries paid and 
charged the 


the portions 
Nebraska business are ex- 
cessive and extravagant; that the master 
disregarded entirely 
per station 


the comparisons of 
made with the Lincoln 
company, and that the master should have 
found that there has been an abuse of dis- 
cretion in fixing salaries and in maintain- 
ing a cumbersome and elaborate functional 
organization. 


costs 


The master’s conclusion that the present 
rates are confiscatory is also challenged, 
as also the finding that more than 7 per 
cent return is ample. The commission also 
objects because due weight was not given 
the testimony of its witnesses. 

The attacked are: 
That no appeal was necessary from the 
comission finding to the state supreme 
court and that the company has any right 
in federal court; that it was not necessary 
to wait until. the commission had given a 
full hearing before filing this suit; that 
the plaintiff could enter into the 4% per 
cent contract or that to attack this contract 
the commission had to show bad faith or 
abuse of discretion on the part of the com- 


conclusions of law 


pany’s officers; that the commission must 
show there was in fact only one organiza- 
tion and that the contract was proper. 

It is also contended that the master erred 
in concluding as a matter of law that 
nothing should be deducted for the experi- 
mental installation of machine switching 
at Omaha; that the amount of depreciation 
claimed by the company should be allowed ; 
that the method of depreciation advocated 
by the commission is contrary to law and 
to court decisions; that extravagant and 
excessive expenditures should not be de- 
ducted from its operating expenses in com- 
puting a fair return; that 7% per cent is 
a fair return; and that the rates prescribed 





lam the BONITA 
AERIAL CABLE RING 


My job is to give good 
Service. 


It is my duty to sup- 
port the cable. 


I have a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among 
many telephone com- 
panies who know me 
and use me. 


I am easily installed 
—put on by hand— 
and can be used over 
and over again. 


I am economy and 
satisfaction — that 1s 
why I urge you to 
adopt BONITA 
AERIAL CABLE 
RINGS. 


‘‘Write to Cable Ring 
Headquarters”’ 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


Everett Mass. 
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by the commission in its order are con- 
fiscatory. 

No date has been set for the argument 
. of these exceptions to the presiding judge. 


Proposed Rate Schedules for West 
Virginia Again Suspended. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, on 
November 15, on the application of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates in West Vir- 
ginia, the public service commission con- 
tinued until December 1 further hearing 
of the case, and an order was entered 
making a further suspension of the pro- 
posed rates filed by the telephone com- 
pany, until December 27. 





Learn 
Automatic Telephony 


By Mail 


AT LAST 


A chance for manual tele- 
phone men to become experts 
in step-by-step machine 
switching equipment and 
circuits. 


The Northwestern Insti- 
tute of Automatic Telephony 
is prepared to give a compre- 
hensive course of instruction 
in every detail of the opera- 
tion, installation, and mainte- 
nance of all Strowger Auto- 
matic telephone circuits and 
equipment. 


FREE 


A life-time membership, to 
students, in our Student’s Aid 
Department, whereby aid and 
assistance may be obtained at 
all times. 


Northwestern Institute 
of Automatic Telephony 
1834 S. 49th Ave., Chicago, III. 


eae eae eae 


Mail Coupon NOW for Special 


Offer 


Northwestern Institute of 
Automatic Telephony, 


1834 So. 49th Ave., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :—I am interested in 
your course in Automatic Tele- 
phony. Please send me full par- 
ticulars of this course. 
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The commission had, on June 30, sus- 
pended the telephone company’s proposed 
schedule until November 15, or until a 
complete hearing could be held. It became 
evident several days prior to that date 
that the hearing could not be completed 
and a decision rendered by the commis- 
sion by November 15. 

W. F. Sloan, engineer for the telephone 
company, was the first witness on the 
stand at the hearing on November 15, 
offering evidence in rebuttal of that given 
by W. G. Hagenah, consulting engineer 
who was retained by the commission to 
make an appraisal of the applicant com- 
pany’s property. 

Mr. Hagenah had criticized the methods 
employed by Mr. Sloan in arriving at his 
unit costs in certain classes of property. 
Mr. Sloan pointed out in his testimony that 
the greatest difference between the two 
appraisals was that his figures for unit 
cost took into consideration the non-pro- 
ductive time for the labor employed, while 
Mr. Hagenah omitted this item. Mr. 
Sloan defended his method and in turn 
criticized the methods of Mr. Hagenah. 

All of the morning session and most 
of the afternoon session was taken up by 
examination and cross-examination of Mr. 
Sloan. The cross-examination was con- 
ducted by F. M. Livezey, counsel for the 
commission, for the purpose of bringing 
out discrepancies which the commission’s 
consulting engineer and the protestant’s 
attorneys thought vital to the case. 

Subsequent to Mr. Sloan’s testimony, C. 
A. Robinson, chief engineer of the tele- 
phone company, was called to the stand 
and underwent a severe cross-examination 
at the hands of Mr. Livezey and Judge 
H. D. Rummel, particularly upon the ques- 
tion of the life of the telephone property 
in connection with depreciation expense. 

Considerable difference was shown in the 
valuation estimates placed upon the C. & 
P. property in West Virginia at the hear- 
ing on November 12. Mr. Hagenah, who 
was retained by the commission to make an 
appraisal of the telephone company’s prop- 
erty, testified that the fair value of the 
company’s plant as of December 31, 1923, 
was $14,791,644. 

Mr. Sloan, who was engaged by the 
telephone company to make an independent 
survey of the company’s plant, had testi- 
fied at a previous hearing that in his 
opinion the fair value of the property was 
$17,500,000. 

It was Mr. Hagenah’s opinion that the 
cost of reproduction of the company’s plant 
in the state, taking into account the fact 
that if the property were reproduced by 
the telephone company with the advan- 
tages accruing to it through its being a 
part of the Bell system, would not exceed 
$15,270,372. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sloan had pre- 
viously testified that the cost of reproduc- 
tion, less depreciation, would be $18,338,426. 
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C. A. Robinson, chief engineer of the 
telephone company, had also previously tes 
tified that the cost of reproduction less 
depreciation, if the property was repro- 
duced by his company with the advantage 
accruing to it through being a part of the 
Bell system, would be $17,492,914. 

Appraisal figures furnished by Mr. 
Hagenah, however, and those of the two 
engineers for the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Company corresponded in many respects, it 
developed at the hearing when the inde- 
pendent expert took the stand. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 


December 1: Hearing on application of 
J. L. Wilkinson for permission to sell his 
telephone property, operated under the 
name of the Jackson County Telephone 
Co., to A. L. Carpenter. 


CALIFORNIA. 


November 15. Order: issued authorizing 
the Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Co. to sell its properties to the Santa Mo- 
nica Bay Telephone Co., and to issue and 
sell at not less than par $450,000 of com- 
mon stock and to use the proceeds thereof 
to pay the cost of properties so acquired. 
Applicant is also authorized to sell at not 
less than $92 per share, net, 1,250 shares 
of its 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and to use the proceeds thereof to 
refund in part outstanding indebtedness; 
also to issue $239,000 of 6 per cent bonds 
due September 1, 1944, to refund $265,500 
of 5 per cent bonds of the purchased com- 
pany. Applicant is also authorized to issue 
and sell at not less than 94 per cent of 
face value, and accrued interest, $597,000 
of its 6 per cent bonds due September 1, 
1944, and to use the proceeds to refund 
indebtedness and to finance additions, ex- 
tensions and improvements. 

A further hearing on certain phases of 
the application of this utility for authority 
to carry out its proposed reorganization 
plan was scheduled for November 17. 

MIssourI. 

November 6: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Mansfield Telephone Co. 
for permission to put in force a toll charge 
for messages between Mansfield and Hart- 
ville, Norwood, Ava, Seymour, Cedar Gap, 
Bryant, Macomb and Olathe, the commis- 
sion, after hearing and investigation, de- 
nied its approval to the proposed toll 
charge of 10 cents on messages between 
the points named. No. 4044. 

November 6: The commission suspend- 
ed for a period of 120 days, pending in- 
vestigation, the increased rates for ex- 
change and rural service in Missouri pro- 
posed by the Pleasanton Telephone Co. of 
Pleasanton, Kans. No. 4175. 

November 12: The commission ap- 
proved the sale by the White Oak Tele- 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY— 
Telephone system of about 250 or more 
subscribers. Exchanges in southern 
states preferred. Address 6083, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY—Used 50 or 100 
line switchboard cabinet. Must be in 
good condition and cheap for cash. Ad- 
dress Box No. 6101, care of TE!E- 
PHONY. 
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Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 
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“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for Our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gin Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Electric Company 
Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected 
PREMIER means something. 


with 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


—, bed throw 15-Amp. Knife 
Western “Piectric ‘Co., No. 27A Repeating coils @ ‘bo 
KeLogg No. 6 Converter Vibrators, per set—16- 


OE SS rrraaaeeaa ee 20.00 
Kellogg No. 6 pepvests Vibrators, per set—30- 
se ao a a ora a 6 ae ata GS 20.00 
“ + sey ‘Swbd. Cable 25 foot lengths, per $3 
Monareh 4dr } ay or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts 
2 SO => (eer pene 9.00 
Dean Elec. No. 240 type 5-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 
SSR ee Ere 7.75 
Am. Elec. Co., No. 36 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. com- 
acts @ $6.50—4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ 
ol 7 errr 7.75 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts @$7. 25—5-bar are 7.75 
Western Electric. Co., 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. hotel 
sets equipped with Kellogg, Dean, Stromberg, 
Monarch or Century Transmitters & Rec. @ 6.50 
Mon rch 3-bar 1000 ohm Bdg. desk sets @ 
ar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ $8.75—5-bar @ 10.00 
leich Elec. Co., 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bag. des 
8 $9. -bar @ $10.50—5-bar @...... 11.00 
Dean Elec. 3-bar 1000 or 1600 yd Bdg. desk sets 
@ $8.75—4-bar @ $9.25—5-bar @........... 10.25 
Sromberg sets 824—Straight Line Cc. B. Wood - 


eee ee ee eee ee eee eee see eeseeeeseeeee 


Co., 1000 or 1600 ohm non self 
eT RC 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Not Inc, 

E. C. Stoeffhaas, Mgr. 
1940 W. 2ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Weare not connected with or successors to Rebuilt Telephone Equip. Co. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 








WANTED—Position as manager or 
plant man of telephone system. Have 
had eicht years’ experience as manager 
and six years’ plant experience. Ad- 
dress 6084, care of TELEPHONY. 


mo 


WANTED—Managership by highly 
succes ful manager. years’ expe- 
nence. Manual and Automatic in two 
‘tates. Period with public utilities com- 
Mission, technically trained, having 
initiative and resourcefulness. Best 


(banking) references. Address 6097, 
care ( 
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GUARANTEED REBUILT 
TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


November Bulletin 


Kellogg (small compact type) 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ewe Te ceed 

Kell 2700 type) comp or ar 

=a ty .$8.50 & 9.00 


gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringers. 
8. C. compacts, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 or 
1600 ohm ringers ....+-+-+se5+- $8.00 & 8.50 
Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar gen., 1000 or 
1600 ohm ringers .....-ecsceeeseecees 8.00 
Century compacts (good condition), 3, 4 
or 5 bar gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ring- 
ers, (equipped with W. E., Kellogg, 
Ss. C. or Century trams.)........+..+++- 6.50 
Kellogg desk sets (compact type), 3 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer......... 8.50 
4 bar gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm ringer.. 9.00 


S. C. Desk stands (ball swivel type), with 
good misc. signal sets, 3 or 4 bar gen., 
1000 or 1600 ringers.......--++se+e00 7.00 


Kellogg No. 39 desk sets, with No. 75 
steel signal bOxeS.......--sseeeecesees 7.50 
Ss. C. Ball type desk sets, with wood or 
steel signal boxes, straight line or har- 
TRONS FIMBOTD 2c cccccccccscccsosecese 6.75 
Dean late type desk sets, with steel or 
wood signal boxes, straight line or har- 
MOMIC FIMMOTS 2c ccccccsccccccvcesccece 6.00 
Kellogg steel hotel sets, straight line or 
harmonic ringers ....--eeececeececece 7.00 
Ss. C. Steel hotel sets, straight line or 
harmonic rim@ers ....cccccccsscscccce 6.25 
W. E. wood hotel sets........c..sseeees 7.00 
W. E., Kellogg or S. C. receivers....... 1.00 
W. E., Kellogg or S. C. transmitters... 1.00 
Mise. good transmitters..............4+. -70 
Misc. good receivers..........ceeeeceees 75 
ee ee rrr rrrre rr rere ee -15 
Desk set cords, three cond............+. 35 
Misc. TinGers .....--secccecccccsceseees -70 
W. E. ball type drops, 5 per strip...... 9.00 
W. E., Kellogg, S. C. or Dean harmonic 
ringers PTTPTTTTTTTTTiITiTirriereiriie 1.00 
Kellogg drops, 5 per strip......-....ee+. 8.00 
Mouthpieces (W. E. Kellogg, Dean and 
DB, Ci) ccvccccsecesecseccosvccecescese -08 
W. E. ball type, single mounting........ 2.00 


Universal Receiver shells and caps (new) .40 
All kinds of telephone equipment repaired; 
rates reasonable. 
We carry a large stock of rebuilt telephone 
parts. Write us regarding your requirements. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT REPAIR CO. 


1043 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 


Scrap Platinum. We pay highest 
prices for platinum contact relays, 
ring keys, etc. 


Contact Metals Co. 
221 E: 23rd Street Chicago, Illinois 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Olney, Illinois. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Il. 


FOR SALE—Hemingray No. 16 glass 
insulators packed for immediate ship- 
ment. Can furnish any quantity up to 
70,000. Price for quick sale is $25.00 per 
thousand in quantities less than 5,000, 
and $20.00 per thousand in quantities 
of 5,000 and over, F. O. B. shipping 
point. Address Supervisor of Supplies, 
Lincoln Tel. & Teleg. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—100 Gray Coin Collectors 
or Pay Station Slots for nickels, dimes, 
and quarters. In good condition; some 
installed for few months, but most of 
them never used. Price for quick-sale 
$8.00 F. O. B. Chicoutimi, Quebec. Ad- 
dress La Cie du Telephone, Saguenay, 
Quebec, Canada. 














Rebuilt Telephone 
Equipment 


S. C. No. 7 common battery 
transmitters 


S. C. Code No. 18 and 19, 1 and 
2-MF switchboard condens- 


eee ee eee eee ee eee 


GE secvcasuwks denen wanseneds 50 
S. C. No. 27 receivers........ 1.00 
S.C. No. 1 operator’s tele- 

SN DE sac cnbsesssen oes 
S. C. No. 9 repeating coils.... 1.00 


S. C. No. 11-A repeating coils 1.00 
S. C. No. 46-A late type 1000 


ohm main line ringers...... 1 
S. C. No. 31-A, 32-A, 33-A and 
34-A harmonic ringers..... a 


American Electric Co. No. 60 
slip type receivers. oe! 


Western Electric No. “37-A 
Phantom coils 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Plant of three hundred 
phones in good condition. Good town, 
good schools, light plant, city water, 
main line, railroads and auto highway. 
Income over six thousand a year, col- 
lections good, rates good, service sat- 
isfactory. Will sell for twelve thou- 
sand; terms on part. Address F. K. 
Noel, Quinter, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Two position Western 
Electric 1200 type toll board equipped 
with 40 lines, 10 trunks, 20 heavy toll 
user multiples, 10 prs. cords to each po- 
sition. Arranged to operate in con- 
junction with common battery board. In 
first class condition and now in service. 
Will be released about January ist, 
1925. Can be seen in operation at com- 
pany’s office, 220 E. Washington St., 
Macomb, Ill. Reason for selling: have 
just installed a common battery board. 
Address Macomb Telo. Co., 220 E. 
Washington St., Macomb, III. 


FOR SALE—250 Magneto telephones. 
Western Electric and Stromberg, Wall 
and Desk. Good condition. Inspection 
invited. First purchasers take the pick. 
Write for details. Cazenovia Telo. 
Corp., Cazenovia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—320 No. 2 C. Western 
Electric Ball combined drops and jacks, 
mounted 5 per strips. Sell any part. 
Address Edina Telo. Co., Edina, Mo. 

















— Inductive Interference 
Caupert Administrative Counsel ‘or Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 
“——_.e 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Mossdaeck Building CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


600—20 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
Telephone Wabash 5212 

















HAROLD L. BEYER CHARLE M. MANLY 


BEYER & MANLY 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law 


Specializing in Telephone Law and 
Procedure and ae Taz Practice 


8154 Fourth Ave. Grinnell, lowa 

















ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports. 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinten St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Inv gations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. EB. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








TELEPHONY 


phone Co., of Lone Jack, of the Strasburg 
exchange to F. J. Yennie. No. 4168. 

November 12: The commission author- 
ized Frank Green, owner of the Brashear 
Telephone Exchange, Brashear, Mo., to 
sell his plant and system to C. W. Hand 
and Lena M. Hand. No. 4173. 

November 12: The commission extend- 


_ ed until November 16, 1925, the time with- 


in which the Kansas City Telephone Co. is 
given to sell the remainder of the com- 
mon stock authorized in the commission’s 
order dated November 16, 1923. Of the 
$6,000,000 of stock authorized to be sold 
in the original order, $3,000,000 have been 
sold to the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., as authorized by the commission in a 
supplemental order dated January 24 of 
this year. No. 3811. 

November 14: The commission sus- 
pended for a period of 120 days, pending 
investigation, the new toll rates filed by 
the Macon-Chariton County Telephone Co. 
for messages between New Cambria and 
Callao, Ethel, Bucklin, Bynumville and 
other points: No. 4186. 

November 15: Application filed by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase business rates in St. 
Louis. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 19: Complaint filed by Rev. 
O. G. Hopkins, of Benedict, against the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleg- 
ing that an excessive rate is being charged 
for county service in York county as com- 
pared with Adams and Hamilton counties, 
where he formerly lived. 

November 20: Complaint filed by H. J. 
Peters, of St. Libory, against Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., alleging company 
demands bonus for furnishing service. 

November 21: In the matter of the 
complaint of the Comstock Telephone Co. 
against the Crownover Telephone Co., al- 
leging that minimum toll commissions are 
inadequate; plaintiff appeared, defendant 
made no appearance and left matter with 
commission; evidence partly adduced, and 
cause continued 60 days to permit com- 
plainant to make showing as to costs of 
handling tolls. 

New York. 

November 17: The commission author- 
ized the recently formed Cummings Tele- 
phone Corp. to take over and operate the 
telephone lines now conducted by Ervin E. 
Cummings in the towns of Pompey and 
Fabius in Onondaga county, and in Nel- 
son, De Ruyter, Cazenovia and George- 
town in Madison county. The central ex- 
change is at New Woodstock. Some ex- 
tensions to the telephone system may be 
made in the future. 

OnIOo. 

November 15: Reorganization of ‘the 
Portsmouth Telephone Co. proposed in the 
following manner: 

1. Joint application of the Portsmouth 
Telephone Co. ($293,900 stock outstand- 
ing) to sell all of its property and busi- 
aess to the newly-organized The Ports- 
mouth Home Telephone Co. for $1,200,000. 

Application of the Portsmouth Home 
Telephone Co. to pay the above considera- 
tion by issuing $1,000,000 common and 
$200,000 6 per cent preferred stock. Prop- 
erty values will be checked. 

November 21: The Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., on its application to issue 
$603,000 common stock to reimburse the 
treasury for $365,430 uncapitalized expend- 
itures and to finance a $240,169 budget of 
additions and improvements and the find- 
ing of the commission will result in net 
additions of but $217,150, was authorized 
to issue and sell at par $580,500 common 
stock for such purposes and refused 
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authority to issue the additional $23,109 
stock. 
OKLAHOMA. 

December 3: Hearing in re application 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, 
for increased rates at Durant; case re. 
opened. No. 4384. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. 

November 15: The commission again 
suspended the proposed schedule of in- 
creased rates filed by the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for West Virginia, 
this time until December 27, in order to 
allow time for the completion of the tak- 
ing of testimony. The hearing was sched- 
uled to be resumed'on December 1. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 24: Hearing at Ridgeway on 
the complaint of the Ridgeway Village 
Telephone Co. vs. Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. regarding disconnection of lines, 
U-3138. 

November 25: Hearing at Madison on 
the investigation on motion of the com- 
mission of the alleged refusal of the Au- 
burndale Telephone Co. to restore service 
to H. M. Jones et al. U-3103. 

December 3: Hearing at Madison on 
the applications of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase its 
rates at its Appleton, DePere, Janesville, 
South Milwaukee, Lima Center and Hud- 
son exchanges. 

December 5: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Sugar Bush Tele- 
phone Co. of Bear Creek for authority to 
increase rates. U-3141. 

December 9: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Coloma Telephone 
Co., of Coloma, for authority to. increase 
its rates. U-3146. 

December 22: Hearing at Madison on 
the application of the Juneau Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve the corpora- 


tion. U-3148. 








GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS : 





OHIO 














CHAPMAN 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











CEDAR POLES| 


NORTHERN and WESTERN 


Pole Linc Hardware and Construction Materials 
Vitrified Clay Cendait and Tile 


A. J. JOHNSON CO. 
217 N. Desplaines St Chicage, Illinois | 
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